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GHOSTS THAT NEVER WERE MEN. 


HOSTS that never were men is the designation 
here used—when it is not otherwise stated—for 
some of the elemental ghosts within the sphere of 
earth, which belong to three lower groups of fire, 
air, water, and earth elemental ghosts, named the causal, 
portal, and formal groups, or to an upper angelic group of 
these four classes, and which ghosts can take on a form re- 
sembling the human in whole or as to some features. 

The nature of the ghosts that never were men will be 
understood if man distinguishes in himself his physical body 
from his astral body, and from his life, and from his breath. 

Each elemental contains a part of the nature of each of 
the other three elements, but the nature of its own element is 
predominant. Elementals have the ability to become visible 
or invisible, and audible or inaudible, and to give evidence of 
their presence by some odor. When any one or several of 
the senses are attracted, then there is evidence that an ele- 
mental wishes to receive attention or to communicate. 

Elementals live in their own worlds; these are to them 
as real as is man’s world to him. There is a great twofold 
division among the elementals. The first division acts nat- 
urally and according to the ideal plan of the sphere. This 
kind is not contaminated by man. It is in the unmanifested 
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side of the sphere of earth. The division line runs through 
all the four elemental classes of fire, air, water, and earth, so 
that parts of all the four classes are in this first division. 

The first kind, the undefiled and natural, do not seek 
contact with nor do they make themselves known to man. 
This kind represents the separate parts of man—fire, air, 
water,—before he was fashioned and had evolved into a 
human being with mind. This first kind of the four classes 
carry out the law; they are servants of the law. They are 
sometimes spoken of as angels or ministers of God. They 
appear to know more than any human being. They seem to 
have great wisdom, and could, were it possible, communicate 
to man that about laws and the nature of the earth and its 
transformations, which would be revelations beyond the 
conception he has formed of marvels. Yet these pure beings 
have not mind. Their wisdom, their intelligence—this is the 
secret—is not theirs. It is the Intelligence of the sphere. 
They respond to it and they are in accord with it, be- 
cause there is absent in them the distraction and independ- 
ence of the individualized mind. These are not the rebellious 
angels; they are the good angels of religions and traditions. 
They will become men sometime; then they will cease to be 
good angels. These, the first kind, are the elementals in the 
unmanifested side of the sphere of earth. 

The other division contains three groups, and they are 
all in the manifested side of the sphere of earth. 

The first division, those which are the unmanifested 
ghosts, will be here called the upper elementals; the three 
groups of the second division, in the manifested side of the 
sphere of earth, will be called the lower elementals. The 
lower elementals carry out the practical regulation and gov- 
ernment of the natural physical world. The government of 
the natural physical world follows an ideal plan. That plan 
is outlined—but not conceived—by the upper elementals. 
The plan and directions are given them by an intelligence, 
the Intelligence of the sphere of earth. The upper elementals 
follow the plan and hand it on to the three groups of lower 
elementals for carrying it out in the natural physical world. 
But the plan is not followed exactly in its execution. The 
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plan is often departed from, because of the prerogative of 
man to use his own mind, which interferes and acts inde- 
pendently of any plan given by the law. (See below under 
Relations to Man). 

All natural phenomena are brought about by the lower 
elementals of three groups, each group having in it element- 
als of the four classes: fire, air, water, and earth. These 
phenomena comprise everything from the breaking of a 
watch crystal through a fall, the germination and growth of 
herbs and human bodies, to the breaking up and destruction 
of a continent and of the physical world itself. All natural 
phenomena are produced by what to man is known as the 
action of fire and air and water and earth; but what to him is 
known as fire, air, water, and earth are merely the outer 
semblances of the unknown fire, air, water, and earth. 

The government of the upper elementals, those in the 
unmanifested part of the earth, is the ideal government for 
earth beings. The administration and the arrangement of 
matters in that part of the sphere is just and harmonious. It 
is the ideal government that mankind will choose when man- 
kind has sufficiently matured. What the government is will 
not be known until man approaches his maturity and will 
choose it intelligently. Should the government be known 
before man is ready, then there is always a danger present 
that some self-seeking politicians and business men will, 
through a religious system, attempt to apply in physical 
affairs to their own advantage, forms of a government which 
can rightly obtain only where the religious and physical 
phases of life work in accord, and without one attempting to 
dominate another. 

The life of the upper elementals is to worship and to 
serve. There is no selfishness in them. There is nothing to 
be selfish about, as they have no individual minds. These 
ghosts belong to hierarchies which administer the laws 
carried out in the physical world. These ghosts bring about 
the destiny of nations and individuals, according to law. All 
is done not with the idea of business, as men understand busi- 
ness and government, nor for the benefit of the hierarchies, 
but it is done in a pious spirit, and because the Intelligence of 
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the sphere wills it, as law. Worship and service is the key 
note of the life of the upper elementals. What their world 
is to them cannot be easily understood by men. If men were 
to see into that world they could not understand how the 
elementals feel about this world. To man, in his present 
state, their world is as intangible as his own thought. To 
them it is the only real and permanent world. To them, our 
physical world is in constant flux. 

When they appear to men, as they do appear at certain 
times, they are seen as fiery serpents, as fiery wheels, as 
pillars of light, or in the human form, with or without wings. 
The reason for this appearance to man as he sees them, is 
that these elemental beings must be seen in a manner in 
which he is capable of seeing them, and yet these ghosts must 
preserve in form that which is indicative of their hierarchy. 
‘They take on from the atmosphere in which man sees them 
‘what is necessary for their appearance. Each of the upper 
elementals is surrounded by anaura. The aura is not usually 
seen by man when the elemental appears. Elementals of 
non-human appearance are not seen as often as those in a 
human form. When they have appeared in human form, 
they have been called angels or divine messengers, or in 
terms of other tongues meaning the same. The wings with 
which they come are not wings, but a form their aura takes. 
Their life of bliss without choice, would be too insipid to man 
with mind, not alone because he has mind but because he is 
not able to appreciate their state. These ghosts are great 
beings of power and splendor, and at the same time mindless 
beings through which the Intelligence of the sphere acts. 

The lower elementals or nature ghosts are of three 
groups, each group being of the four classes: fire, air, water, 
and earth. These ghosts are all in the manifested part of 
the sphere of earth. The three groups will here be called: the 
first group causal elementals, belonging to creation and 
bringing all things into existence; the second group, portal 
elementals, stirring up things in nature and keeping nature 
in a state of constant circulation; and the third group, formal 
elementals, which hold things together as they are. By 
these descriptions some of their activities are shown. 
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The causal elementals are the immediate causes of the 
germination in plants and conception in animals and humans. 
For example, the fire elemental here is the active spirit of 
the new being; it is the vital spark in the nucleolus 
in the cell. The destruction of physical bodies as well 
as their coming into existence is due to the action 
of the elementals of this first group. There is a great 
variety among these causal elementals, considered 
from what is to man a moral point of view. The extremes 
are more pronounced in this group than in either of the other 
two groups. The highest of these causal elementals encour- 
age a man to virtue; the lowest impel him to vices. They 
are the causes of all fires and of all combustion without fire. 
They bring about chemical changes. They are the fevers, 
and also the healing of fevers. Théy are the lightning flash, 
the heat in animals and plants, the glow of the worm and 
firefly, the sparkle in sunlight and the rust and corrosion of 
metals, the rotting of wood, the breaking up of stone into 
dust, and the decay and death of all bodies, as well as the 
bringing of the matter from these into new forms. 

The causal elementals bring a thing into being, the 
portal keep up the circulation of the elements of which it is 
composed, and the third, the formal, hold the thing in form 
as an individual being, be it a chromosome or a whale. It is 
due to these three groups of elementals, each of the four 
classes of fire, air, water, and earth, that nature is as it is. 

There never will be any true physical sciences until the 
existence of these ghosts is recognized and their presence 
and action in all physical processes is studied. All processes 
of nature are the working of these ghosts. Without them 
nothing can come into physical being; nor can any physical 
thing be maintained or changed without them. 

These three are essential to all physical things. If it 
were not for the causal and portal ghosts, the earth would 
remain as it is; no being could move; all beings would stop, 
motionless; no leaf could move, grow, decay; no man could 
speak, move, or die; no clouds, no winds, no water, could 
move; nothing would change. If there were only the causal 
and portal there would be a constantly rolling, changing, 
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whirling, dissolving mass, and nothing else in place of this 
physical world. 


The mass of the element should be distinguished from 
the beings or ghosts of the element, similarly as a distinction 
is made between our earth and the physical beings on it. As 
the physical earth enters into the constitution of the different 
beings of the earth, so does each element enter into the con- 
stitution of the elementals as beings in it, distinct from the 
element. However, the god or over-elemental of each of the 
four elements is at once the elemental as well as the whole 
element. 


These three groups of causal, portal, and formal ele- 
mentals, are governed by the upper elementals in the un- 
manifested side of the sphere of earth. They know the laws 
which they are to obey. They know naturally what to do. 
They make a natural response. No long course of instruc- 
tion is necessary. There is a difference in development and 
qualification, and, accordingly, the less advanced of the lower 
elementals are directed by those of their own kind which are 
more progressed. 


To a man not clairvoyant, the shapes of all in the three 
lower groups, when he sees them as elementals, seem human. 
Some of these elementals have parts human and parts not 
human; but the more advanced of each kind are of excellent 
and god-like appearance, like the fabled heroes of the anci- 
ents, and have the beauty and loveliness and strength as- 
cribed to the gods and goddesses. Greater than the differ- 
ences in looks and behavior of human beings, are the varieties 
of the forms and actions of the elementals. 


What has been stated will show something of how the 
physical world comes into existence and is maintained and 
changed. Allis done by three lower groups of the elementals 
of the fire, the air, the water, and the earth, within the sphere 
of earth. It is too difficult to tell of worlds vaster and filled 
with beings more numerous than the physical world, and 
which are of states of matter not like any perceived through 
the human senses. Enough has been set forth to enable one 
who so desires, to understand what the elemental] shosts 
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are, and to perceive the meaning of the statements here of 
the relations of elemental ghosts and men. 

Not only is inorganic and organic nature controlled by 
means of elementals, but the destiny of nations and of men 
is brought to fruition by elementals. The currents in the 
air, storms and breezes, earthquakes and conflagrations, 
mountain torrents and rippling brooks and devastating 
floods, the mighty currents in the ocean and the very ocean 
itself, and the rain that feeds the thirsty earth, are ele- 
mentals. The mere valor and number of men, the perfection 
of organization and destructive weapons, have never decided 
a war. Elementals, great and little, under the Intelligence 
of the sphere acting by the rule of Karma which man him- 
self had laid down for himself, have won the battles and de- 
stroyed or built up civilizations. 


(To be Continued.) 
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THE MEMORY OF PAST LIVES. 
By Helen M. Stark. 


HE theory of reincarnation, lost for centuries to the 
Christian world, is now slowly making its way back 


into popular thought. As an explanation of the in- 

etjualities of human life, none will deny its logical 
completeness, and none, I believe, can fail to recognize the 
fitness and justice which places us in a condition that is of 
our own making and which our will and deeds alone can mod- 
ify. Many on hearing of this idea for the first time will 
say: “Oh, that is an old Hindu notion,” and the inference is 
that nothing of any use to the enlightened western world can 
come out of India. The fact is, however, that not only the 
inference, but the statement on which it is based is a mis- 
taken one. Reincarnation is indeed a fundamental part of 
both Hinduism and Buddhism, but its origin cannot be traced 
to Indian sources; fragments or hints of it have been found 
in every part of the world. 

In a book called “The Northern Tribes of Central Aus- 
tralia,” by Baldwin Spencer and P. G. Gillen, a story is told 
of an Australian aborigine who, being condemned to death, 
went cheerfully to the gallows. On being questioned as to 
the grounds for his levity, he said: “Tumble down black- 
fellow, jump up white-fellow, and have lots of sixpence to 
spend.” He evidently considered the loss of a black body as 
the first step toward taking a white one. In Louis Elbe’s 
“Future Life in the Light of Ancient Wisdom and Modern 
Science,” we are told that glimpses of it are to be found in 
every part of the world. It was taught by the ancient 
Druids ; and Julius Caesar tells us that the young Gauls of his 
day were taught reincarnation, and that as a consequence 
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they had no fear of death. Greek philosophers knew of it, 
Pythagoras told his pupils that he had been a warrior at the 
siege of Troy, and mentioned other past incarnations. In 
later Jewish tradition the idea is known, and the Talmud 
mentions several cases of reincarnation. Also there are 
traces of it to be found in the Christian Bible. In the western 
world, such careful search has not been made; but the Mayas 
of Central America knew of it, and believed Le Plongeon and 
his wife to have been associated with their country’s history 
in many lives. There are many to whom reincarnation ap- 
peals most strongly ; Schopenhauer does but a little exagger- 
ate when he says: “I have remarked that it is at once ob- 
vious to every one who hears of it.” 

Almost every deep thinker of our time has mentioned 
reincarnation in his writings, and considered it as a possible 
explanation of life’s mysteries. There is one objection, and 
only one, that can logically be brought against reincarnation 
as taught by the school of thought that is introducing it to 
the western world, and that is: “If, as you say, I have lived 
on Earth in other bodies, why don’t I remember that past?” 
This is admittedly a difficulty, but we believe that it can be 
overcome. If an hypothesis so logical and so complete in 
other respects, fails at this point only, it is safe and wise to 
allow that we may as yet lack the complete statement of the 
law, and be content to investigate a little further before con- 
demning and discarding the theory. Surely if reincarnation 
be a fact in nature, there will be other facts that point to its 
existence; no fact in nature is isolated, and it is possible in 
diverse ways to discover that fact. It is by the use of such 
related facts, mainly physiological and psychological, that 
we shall attempt to show that a very real memory of all that 
we have been or known in all the days of our extensive past, 
actually resides within us, and that the structure of our 
everyday life is reared upon this foundation. But most of 
us are not at all clear in our own minds as to what memory 
really is, how it is recorded, and what we may demand it to 
restore from the past of this or any other life. 

Briefly speaking, what we usually mean by the memory 
of an event is not the event as it absolutely occurred. It 
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may be very far from that in some cases. When we remem- 
ber an event, what we really do is to reproduce as accurately 
as we are able in our own mind and feeling, the effect which 
the event itself produced at the beginning. This accounts 
for the amazing discrepancies in the statements of perfectly 
honest persons when attempting to bear witness in regard 
to an event. Each one saw the same occurrence, but each 
one, owing to differing powers of perception, and the limita- 
tions of previous experience or personal prejudice, responds 
to the event in different ways, and the memory of it in his 
case is incomplete and misleading. In short, an event pro- 
duces an effect, or a set of vibrations in the human bodies, 
physical, emotional, and mental, and memory is an attempt 
to recollect and reproduce this condition. We understand 
only that which we have had beaten into our instruments of 
consciousness by repeated happenings; we enter into a state 
of feeling or mind, only when our bodies are able to fall into 
sympathetic vibration with that other being that is reaching 
out to us for understanding—then and then only can we 
truly say: “I know how you feel.” 

This then is clear, memory is the reproduction of a state 
of consciousness and the attendant modification of the 
bodies conversely, a fixed or controllable state of conscious- 
ness and modification of, in other words, faculty 
or skill in action, must be the result of memory. 
We can do a thing today because we have slowly, 
laboriously practiced the way of doing it in a near or 
remote past. We may not remember all the failures on the 
way to learning, nor all the stages of success; in fact, we 
never do remember all this and it is well that we do not. But 
we do preserve the result, the tendency, and this is the most 
important and significant part of memory. We are apt to 
think of the brain always as a recorder of memories, without 
realizing that one of its most important functions is to wipe 
out memories. The brain plays the dual part of remember- 
ing and forgetting, and but for our ability to forget, life 
would be unendurable, even impossible. If each time we 
tried to move a limb we were to remember all our infantile 
efforts at movement, all the hesitation, doubt, and perhaps 
the actual pain that had resulted in so many cases, our con- 
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sciousness ‘would be so overwhelmed with memories that the 
necessary movement of the limb would certainly be delayed, 
or not made at all. A memory of every failure he had ever 
made would paralyze the strongest man with unconquerable 
fear. There are so many more failures than successes along 
the road of life that our happiness, even our sanity, lies in 
forgetting. 

Similarly, with every function now performed automat- 
ically, which was once consciously acquired, it is because we 
have forgotten the clumsy process of acquiring, that we can 
now utilize the faculty. We may say I believe that the edu- 
cational effort is not complete as long as it is necessary to 
recall the details of instruction. I have not mastered an art 
until I have made the physical operation of it automatic, un- 
til I can forget all the rules and can live for the time in the 
essential life and principle of my art. This is true education, 
to train the bodies so that they will without urging, even 
without attention, express the will of the spirit. If we re- 
view the process of growth along our own lines of effort we 
shall see that this is always true. If I may be a bit personal, 
I will say that I received my early education at home, in a 
very casual fashion. I] remember nothing of it beyond the 
pleasant excitement of a new book now and then, my intro- 
duction to long division, and a few tearful periods of concen- 
tration on the spelling book. As far as details are concerned, 
it is as though I had never studied. Yet when I finally went 
to school I was nearly ready for high-school. I know that 
I must have studied, and I retain the result of that study, 
but the details of that decade are as entirely lost to my brain 
consciousness as are the details of a past incarnation. This 
is true not only in regard to the attainment of technical 
knowledge and training, but also in regard to discretion in 
action, in conduct, and in ethical realization. 

If I remember today the incident of cutting my finger 
yesterday, there will be two elements in my memory; first, 
the series of events that went to produce the pain—the mis- 
adventure in handling the knife, the cut, the bleeding, the 
shock, and so on; second, the sense of pain. As the days 
pass, the cause of pain recedes into the periphery of con- 
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sciousness, while the effect of pain still holds the center. 
Presently I shall find that even the memory of the pain itself 
recedes into the background, leaving behind it not a direct 
memory of an event, but an indirect memory as a tendency 
—a tendency to be careful in the handling of all cutting im- 
plements. We sum all this sort of thing up when we say “A 
burnt child dreads the fire.” 

To consider another phase. I may be able to recall a 
number of cases in which I have been unkind, unjust or 
harsh, and have made other people suffer; but I cannot re- 
member all such cases, and it is not necessary that I should, 
for if I am kinder, gentler now than formerly, it is not be- 
cause the details of those sad events dwell hourly in my mind, 
it is because there has been that subconscious action of re- 
morse, and a realization of the need and beauty of love, es- 
tablished through pain, a transmutation in the fire of life 
which daily purifies. Constantly this process is taking place, 
in growth and fixation of action, of states of emotion, and 
states of mind. Faculty is skill in action reduced to auto- 
matism; an acute mentality is the established habit of clear 
and careful thinking; and a virtue is a good emotion that has 
become fixed and generalized, a love emotion made perma- 
nent and universal. 

The psychologist will tell us, however, that nothing that 
we have ever experienced is really lost ; for convenience much 
of it is dropped beneath the threshold of our waking con- 
sciousness, but it may in several ways return to us. In the 
delirium of illness we sometimes talk of things and places 
long forgotten, and in the dim twilight of old age we often 
live again the days of our childhood; but most striking of all 
is the recovery of memory under hypnotism, in which any 
desired detail of the past may be recovered. Those of us 
who have never gone under the hands of a hypnotizer never- 
theless know that there is a process of self-hypnosis by 
which we may sometimes, if we have the will to carry it far 
enough, recover details otherwise lost. Probably after 
thinking along this line for a time, anyone will see that when 
he manifests an inclination, or exhibits any faculty, he is 
remembering his past although he may not be able to recall 
the details, one by one, that contributed to that tendency or 
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faculty. It is equally true in our character reading of other 
people, though we do not often take the time to realize that. 
From what we see in a man today we may with considerable 
accuracy adduce the history of his recent past. While ona 
journey I enter into conversation with a stranger, and though 
our conversation be wholly impersonal, at the end of it I 
leave her with a fair idea of what she really is, of her life 
experience, her education, her social status, her probable 
relations as wife and mother. For in that hour she was truly 
the sum total, the living, breathing essence of all her life ex- 
periences, her feelings and her thoughts. Nothing that she 
had known had failed to leave a mark upon her character, 
and anyone could read it in the degree of his sympathy and 
intuition. This we all admit, and now I want to carry it a 
step further. Some times when people say to me: “Why do 
you believe in reincarnation?” I reply: I believe reincarna- 
tion to be the law of human growth, because there is no other 
hypothesis that accounts for me to my own satisfaction, 
that will explain me to myself. To illustrate, I find certain 
tendencies strong in me from childhood, which cannot be 
accounted for by training or heredity; in fact, they are di- 
rectly opposed to both. “Only that which I have lived do I 
know,” hence the personal vein in my discourse. 

A very significant example of the sort of thing I mean 
is the natural or inherent religious tendency. Most signifi- 
cant because after all the religious impulse is the deepest, 
truest thing in life, and the thing that makes the deepest 
mark on life-to-life memory. In my case, the teaching and 
the practice of the Christian church meant nothing to me; 
its promise of eternal heavenly bliss brought me no joy; its 
threat of eternal damnation brought me no fear; and this 
notwithstanding that I had been born in a Christian nation, 
and the grand-daughter of a Christian minister. Not a sac- 
rament of the Christian church had power to bring me the 
faintest thrill of devotion or the dimmest spiritual impulse; 
never the least desire to enter in and partake of its offered 
blessing. And soI say I have never in any life been a Chris- 
tian. All religions are but forms, Christianity is a form 
through which I have never worked. But there are forms 
that do even yet have the power to thrill me, for in my heart 
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I salute the splendor of the rising sun; I feel the sacred pur- 
ity of Vesta’s fire upon the household hearth, while my 
studies of astronomy, geometry, and natural philosophy, 
were illuminated by the spirit of reverence and devotion 
which was bred in the ancient mystery schools of Greece, 
Rome, and Chaldea. 

Next the religious impulse, as a hint or tendency from 
the remoter past, comes the impulses that make for friend- 
ship and love. Emerson said: “If I were to write an essay 
on immortality, I should choose friendship as the basic 
theme.” He did not develop the idea, but his thought was 
the double mystery of its origin, and the incompleteness of 
its promise. All great friendships come from we know not 
where, and they never fulfil the promise of their splendor ; 
for flesh and blood cannot communicate the fullness and the 
joy of the higher love. But we can be sure of this: out of 
the waste of the world, love has brought to us the friend of 
the past, and will in future lives lead us side by side again. 
In Maeterlinck’s play, “The Bluebird,” in that scene in the 
astral world where the babies are waiting to be born, and 
the lovers find that the separation of birth is just as heart- 
breaking as the separation of death, the one who is going 
into birth says: “Do not grieve, you will come to me in time, 
and we shall be together again.” “But how shall I know 
you?” the one remaining cried. “You will know me because 
I shall love you,” was the reply. And thus it is that we av- 
erage, normal people may know ourselves and each other. 
We have a number of proverbs that cover the point: “Tell 
me who a man’s friends are, and I will tell you what he is,” 
and, “Birds of a feather flock together.” By a man’s loves 
and friendships you may know something of who he has 
loved, and how he has served those who have loved him in 
the past. His inclinations, his tendencies, his talents, tell us 
that in some past he has desired, and labored, and dreamed 
along certain lines; and by his character—that fundamental 
groundwork of his being—if he has already begun the erec- 
tion of such pillars of human virtue and integrity as truthful- 
ness, discrimination, tolerance, and unselfishness, we may be 
sure he has lived well up to the highest standards of his age 
in every life. He may have once possessed a faculty that 
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his present body cannot express, but the consciousness will 
never lose the record, nor the value of that experience; he 
will always be able to appreciate and to sympathize with that 
kind of a creative effort, even though he cannot himself share 
it. But a fotindation stone of character, once laid, will al- 
ways remain in place, and help to support the superstruc- 
ture of the personality. Once build into your causal body 
the principle of discrimination, and no matter how low or 
high the karma of a future life may place you, you will be 
guided through the labyrinth of earthly life by this unde- 
viating standard. 

But all this is not enough: we demand detailed memories 
of the past, and there are ways in which they may be ob- 
tained. I have spoken of hypnotism as a means of recover- 
ing the details of events wholly forgotten by the waking con- 
sciousness. Many cases have been recorded in this country, 
but in France, where the principles of hypnotism are much 
better understood, the recovery of memory by that means 
has been carried much farther. Several investigators have 
obtained similar results, but I shall speak only of one, Col. de 
Rochas. First of all, it is right to say that he is a scientist 
who seeks for nothing but objective truth, and does so with 
a scientific strictness that has never been questioned. He 
puts certain exceptional subjects into hypnotic sleep and by 
means of continued passes, makes them trace back the whole 
of their existence. He takes them to youth, to adolescence, 
into and beyond infancy. At each of these stages the sub- 
ject resumes the consciousness, the character, the state of 
mind corresponding to that stage in his life. He goes over 
the events, he lives again the sorrow and joy of each event; 
if he has been ill he passes again through the mental states 
of his illness, his convalescence, his recovery. Carried back 
to the time when he was learning to write, he will reproduce 
the immature hand of his childhood, which will be the same 
as the copy-book of that period. Col. de Rochas says: “Up 
to the present we have walked on firm ground; we have been 
observing a physiological phenomenon which is difficult of 
explanation, but which numerous experiments and verifica- 
tions allow us to look upon as certain”; but a region is then 
entered where more surprising enigmas await. One of the 
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simplest cases, which I give with as few details as possible, 
follows. The subject is a girl of 18, called Josephine. She is 
brought back to the stage of the infant at the mother’s 
breast. Josephine can no longer speak; we have reached the 
silence of infancy, which seems to be followed by a silence 
more mysterious still. Josephine can answer only by signs, 
she is not yet born, she is floating in darkness. The hypnotic 
passes are continued, the sleep becomes heavier, and sud- 
denly from the depths of that sleep rises the voice of another 
being, a voice unexpected and unknown, that of a churlish, 
distrustful, and discontented old man. At first he refuses to 
answer, then he says: “of course he is there as he is speak- 
ing, but that he sees nothing, that he is in the dark.” The 
passes are continued, and he gains in strength and tells the 
story of his life. His name is Jean-claude Bourdon. He was 
born in 1812. He tells of his education and his life as a sol- 
dier; he retires and goes back to his native place; he dies at 
the age of 70 after a long illness. He describes the process 
of death; he says he feels himself “growing out of the body,” 
but he remains attached to it for a fairly long time. His 
fluidic body is at first diffused, takes a more concentrated 
form; he lives in darkness. At last the idea comes to him to 
reincarnate, and he draws near to her whois to be his mother, 
that is to say, the mother of Josephine. He encircles her 
until the child is born, whereupon he gradually enters the 
body, until about the seventh year being surrounded by a 
floating mist in which he used to see many things which he 
does not see now. This is a case in which the time between 
lives is short, as is usual in the case of undeveloped egos. 
Many other cases have been investigated by Col. de Rochas 
and others, some having been carried back several lives. 
Maurice Maeterlinck, who has written fully of this line 
of investigations in his book, “Our Eternities,” and in various 
magazine articles, says: “although they are most often 
ignorant of all theories of reincarnation, they conform 
strictly to the theosophical, or neo-spiritualistic hypothesis.” 
The theosophic explanation of these cases is simply that the 
hypnotist has by the use of his will, assisted the subject to 
do what as yet he is not sufficiently self-controlled to do for 
himself; that is, to uncover one by one the different strata 
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of his continuous consciousness; that trance-like condition 
in which people sometimes get glimpses of the remote past, 
are but cases of self-hypnosis, in which it has been so slight 
that memory of what was seen is not lost on restoration to 
normal consciousness. But in Col. de Rochas’ cases the 
result has little value to the subject, whatever it may be to 
others as an argument for reincarnation, since he does not 
remember what he has uncovered, after he comes out of the 
hypnotic trance. And only a little more satisfactory are the 
details which have been looked up for us by the trained 
clairvoyant. 

To the majority the idea that clairvoyant investigation 
is possible is not regarded as an insane one. It is not yet 
generally accepted in its entirety; but a constantly growing 
number of people believe clairvoyance to be a fact, and re- 
gard it as a perfectly natural power which will become uni- 
versal in the course of evolution. They know that it is not a 
miraculous gift, and that it is not the outgrowth of high 
spirituality, lofty intellect, or purity of character, not neces- 
sarily. And any of these qualities may be manifested in a 
person who is not in the least clairvoyant. They know that 
it is a power latent in all men, and that it can be developed 
by anyone who is willing to pay the price demanded for 
its forcing ahead of normal evolution. Those who hold this 
view will be willing to accept as a tentative argument for a 
past life, the details from it offered by a trained clairvoyant. 
As we have seen, it is only the essence of the experiences that 
are to be found in the normal waking consciousnss, and to 
find the details, the investigator must go beneath the surface 
of the personality. The really accurate record is to be found 
only in that permanent storehouse of experience, the higher 
mind, which we call the causal body. Dim reflections, 
glimpses, scraps, may be found in astral matter, but these 
are never to be regarded as valid, and so the trustworthy 
clairvoyant is the one who has the vision of the higher mental 
world. Such a one contacts the true memory of the ego, and 
can look down into each separate life as through different 
windows, and see the complete record of the series. 

But still this is not what we want, the question being: 
“how shall I in my own self-controlled, and waking con- 
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sciousness, know that I have lived before; know that I have 
lived in the past, and to what purpose I have lived?” And 
the answer is, that the same hastened and intensified process 
of growth which has developed the higher states of con- 
sciousness in other men, will produce the same result in our- 
selves. For the man who can contact the consciousness of 
my causal body, of your causal body, is assuredly awake in 
his own causal body, and he no longer knows himself as a 
creature conditioned by a physical body, occupying a definite 
and much limited position in time and space; but he knows 
himself as the actor in many parts, on many stages erected 
in the history of the world; a being in whom continuous 
consciousness connects the varied forms of his many earthly 
lives. 

I think we can best get at the method of this growth if 
we pause to ask what is the purpose of this growth; what is 
the aim, the end, toward which we train our eyes; what and 
where is the path along which we must walk to reach the 
goal of perfected humanity. Those who have gone on before 
us turn back to call to us the words of instruction that we 
need, and their most positive statement is that these latent 
powers of the human soul should not be sought as things-in- 
themselves, because such efforts do not serve the true pur- 
pose of life; the spiritualization of the world. For those who 
wish to enter into this life of reality, and become conscious 
co-workers in the administration of the law, there is one 
rule, and that is: “All things for the service of Humanity.” 

There are many ways of service. The mystics of Islam 
have an exquisite saying: “The ways to God are as many 
as the breaths of the children of men.” There are as many 
ways of service as there are men to serve, but if we look 
carefully at all these ways, we shall see that all fall into a 
three-fold classification, and in one or other of these we shall 
find the searchers. One group is moved by an intense desire 
for knowledge: “WhoamI? Why, whence, and whither ?” 
Another group is actuated by loyalty to a leader in whom it 
sees embodied all that is held most desirable. A third type 
have the will aroused by a realization of the intolerable 
anguish of the world, the unspeakable sufferings that press 
so heavily upon many of our brothers. These take upon 
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themselves the work of improving conditions, and refuse to 
believe that anything that man suffers is beyond the reach 
of man’s remedy by the application of love, of active sym- 
pathy. All who find themselves in one or more of these 
classes are already at the seeking: they have made a begin- 
ning and they do not need another to tell them that there 
is a shining goal beyond the hideous jungle that is our world 
today; that there is a shining way that leads there-to, for all 
who walk the path become self-luminous. They who have 
sought the kingdom of Heaven and its righteousness, shall 
find the fulfillment of that promise, and all things shall be 
added to their powers. Having proven themselves worthy, 
certain sure and definite ways of opening the higher faculties 
will be given to them, by those whose only interest is to serve 
humanity that the law may be fulfilled. 

In speaking of this matter an advanced student has said: 
“This is a development that may require years. No man may 
say how long it will take in any individual case, for that de- 
pends on two things: the amount of work to be done, and the 
amount of energy and determination that is put into the 
work. I could not promise you that in so many years you 
would certainly succeed; I can only tell you that many have 
tried before you, and that many have succeeded. All the 
great Teachers of Wisdom were once men at our level; as 
they have risen, so must we rise. Many of us in our humbler 
way have tried, and have succeeded, some more, and some 
less, but none who has tried regrets his attempt. Whatever 
he has gained, be it little or much, is gained for all eternity, 
since it inheres in the soul which survives death, and it will 
manifest in future bodies as the power of the developed and 
glorified life that is to be that of all humanity some day.” 
The seemingly difficult demands of the training that we must 
undertake are after all mainly for our own protection, since 
they develop the character, thus enabling us to remain ever 
masters of ourselves: pure, clean, and unselfish, using our 
growing powers never for a personal end, but always for 
the assistance and advancement of all men, that they our 
brothers may learn to live the wider life, may learn to rise 


from amid the mists of ignorance and selfishness, into the 
glorious sunlight of the peace of God. 




















THE SCARAB OF DESTINY* 


By Maris Herrington Billings. 


THE MEDIAEVAL CYCLE. 
BOOK III.—CHAPTER I. 
THE BLack KNiGHT ARRIVES IN ENGLAND. 


O NE glorious afternoon, early in August of the year 1189, a 
small trading vessel left the harbor of Cherbourg, and made 
for the coast of England. 

The sun was raining elfin gold on the sapphire sea. Behind 
them lay the pale Gaulish coast ; and far to the right rose the tall 
white cliffs of England. With a stiff breeze behind her, the ves- 
sel was making good headway toward her destination. She was 
a small ship, painted red, and her brown sails bore gaily-colored 
designs in red, green and blue. Fore and aft arose high decks, 
but amidships she was low, and had seats on either side for 
rowers. In the centre of this space stood several beautiful 
horses and a couple of jennets, tethered to roughly constructed 
stalls. 

Standing beside the rail of the after deck were two men; the 
taller was a magnificent specimen of manhood, whose stature was 
such as to make his companion look small beside him. In appear- 
ance he was more Saxon than Norman, with ruddy complexion 
and wavy chestnut hair. His greenish gray eyes seemed to read 
one’s inmost thoughts. His expression was generally frank and 
bright; but in his quick motions and keen glances one could de- 
tect signs of the hasty temper and unbridled passions which went 
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far to wreck his life. His face was clean-shaven and of classic 
mould, and his fine figure showed to perfection in the magnificent 
suit of Milan armor which he wore. It was made of flexible 
steel rings, inlaid with gold, and he wore in his girdle a long 
rapier with a jewelled hilt. His hauberk and camail were black, 
his legs were encased in black greaves, and black sollerets pro- 
tected his feet. Over his suit of mail he wore a black velvet sur- 
coat, on which was embroidered his heraldic device, and spurs 
of gold were strapped to his black pointed shoes. 

His companion was dressed in a similar fashion, but his 
mail was of bright steel inlaid with silver, and his surcoat was of 
blue velvet. He carried a sword of eastern workmanship, and 
his spurs also were of gold. A handsomer man it would be hard 
to find then he, as he shaded his eyes with a white and shapely 
hand from the glare of the setting sun. He was tall, slender 
and gallant. His complexion was clear olive, and jet black hair 
curled in soft rings about his temples. His eyes were dark and 
dreamy, with a misty light in their shining depths that spoke of 
slumbering passion. His lips belied his face, for they were firm 
and grave; yet his smile could be winsome and gracious as a 
woman’s. Just now he wore a pleased expression, for his tall 
companion seemed inclined to leave dull care behind, as he gazed 
upon the fast receding hills. 

It was long since Maurice de St. Armand had seen his idol 
happy. Only a few short weeks had passed since Richard Coeur 
de Lion had seen his father laid to rest in the Abbey church of 
Fontevraud, and his heart had been torn with remorse, for his. 
conscience told him that he had not dealt fairly with his father. 
All the sons of Henry had been guilty of rebellion and ingrati- 
tude; and Richard knew that he had shown no tenderness or filial 
affection to the tyrannical old man, whose heart was only large 
enough to hold his scheming brother John, with perhaps a smafl 
corner for his sister Jane. 

Not till he knelt beside the bier, and saw his father dead— 
gone beyond the need of earthly affection—had a change come 
over his heart, and his sorrow had been tinged with remorse for 
his past misdeeds. It was, therefore, no wonder that Maurice 
was glad to see him begin to act like a rational man once more, 
for he was Richard’s boon companion and friend, and he loved 
his King as a brother. 

Richard was a complex character. He loved the game of 
war. His great skill and bravery well fitted him to be a leader 
among men. He was a lion in strength and courage, and inspired 
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his followers by his example to fight no less bravely; but he was 
rash to foolhardiness, leading his men in many a reckless charge. 
He possessed most of the qualities which make a man a great 
king and the idol of his subjects, for his personal prowess made 
him the hero of his day, and in all his domains there was not a 
man who was a match for him in personal conflict. On the other 
hand, he was full of religious zeal for the Holy Cause to which 
he had just vowed himself. He had sworn to be true to the 
Cross, and intended to raise money in England for the work of 
the Crusades. 

Reared in sunny France, he was Norman to his finger tips. 
He was a princely courtier, a brave knight, and a daring soldier, 
but a poor king, for Richard loved not to rule; he delegated that 
to others, and cared naught for England or the English, regard- 
ing London merely as a mine of gold. 

Turning to Maurice, he said in his rich mellow tones, “Thou 
hast attended to all details, Maurice? Thou didst make it plain 
to Longchamp, that I would appear in London in mine own good 
time ; and didst say that when our good bishop holds the crown 
I would be there to receive it, if | be above ground ?” 

“Aye, Beau Sire: thy noble company doth set sail for South- 
hampton a week hence, and will proceed to London, where they 
will await thy coming, and if the appearance of the king be de- 
sired, Sir Ralph de Bigot will play his role. All arrangements 
will go on for the Coronation on the third day of September, 
when thou becomest King of the English.” 

“Thou hast done well, Maurice. Until then I would be free 
as the birds, to come and go where I will. Thinkest thou that 
anyone will recognize me?” 

“Thy height, Sire, is hard to hide; but since thy pointed 
beard hath been sacrificed, thou dost look years younger.” 

“Thou art a flatterer, Maurice; but thy heart is true as steel. 
’Tis my fancy to land wher’ere the spirit moves me. I would 
visit the Cymry in the west, and see the native Britons in their 
hills and vales. °*Tis said that they are rich in gold and silver; 
that they have bars of silver as long as a sword, an inch thick, 
and gold galore, and that they know not the value of the precious 
metals; and thou knowest, if the tale be true, Maurice, we have 
much need of that gold for our worthy enterprise.” 

“T know, most gracious Sire, that thou wilt find these sub- 
jects rich only in land and cattle; for they live simple lives, and 
are thrifty. The gold and silver thou wilt find to be but a myth.” 
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“I would we had the time to see the Marches of Hereford. 
But we might sail as far as Bristol, call on our friend, William 
of Gloucester, thence to the valley of the Severn, and then to 
York.” 

“Forsooth, my King, thou art but jesting. Thou wilt never 
reach London by the third if thou goest tilting all over England.” 

“Nevertheless, I would that I could see the Severn valley. 
From boyhood the very name, ‘Sabrina El,’ hath fascinated me; 
and if I like it I will build me a castle, and spend my happiest 
days there. It seems to speak to me of rest and peace from all 
the turmoils of life.” 

“A strange fancy, Beau Sire, when thou hast never seen it.” 

“And now Maurice, drop all state. From now on we are 
but a poor knight errant and his esquire, making our way to the 
Coronation of the King and finding adventures by the way. I 
am thy Lord only.” 

“Aye, I will bear in mind ’tis thy great pleasure, Sire, to 
travel incognito. But some day thou wilt find it a dangerous 
pastime, for love will overtake thee, and thy punishment will 
begin.” 

Richard laughed merrily. “Oh, wise and learned councillor. 
By my soul, ’tis a long time coming, Maurice. Knowest thou I 
shall be entering my thirty-third year on the eighth day of Sep- 
tember, and as a King I am over young to marry,” he said with 
a smile. “How hast thou escaped matrimony? Thou must leave 
behind thee a trail of broken hearts. But ’tis thy grave and quiet 
ways. With all thy book learning thou are best fitted for the 
cloister.”’ 

Twilight fell while they talked. Brilliant stars began to 
shine in the dark blue vault of heaven, and quiet brooded over 
the waters. Then the moon arose and threw a shining pathway 
out of infinite space across the rippling waves. 

“But, Sire, thou wilt surely marry for reasons of state,” said 
Maurice. 

“They can lead a horse to water, Maurice, but they cannot 
make him drink; and by the Holy Rood, I will not be forced into 
matrimony until I choose. Now ’tis Berengaria of Navarre they 
have on the tapis, and her very name doth give me the shivers. 
I would as lief wed the Basilisk.” 

“Nay, nay, my Lord. Princess Berengaria is exceedingly 
beautiful. Her dark eyes shine with a golden light, and her 
rippling hair hath reddish gleams of gold that rival the sunshine.” 

“Ah, ha, ha. Thou art an ardent admirer at Beauty's 
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shrine, but Don Sancho will have to hide her behind a stack of 
golden besants before they lead me to the altar. I have a theory 
of mine own, Maurice, that somewhere on this wide earth—I 
know not where—dwells the mate of my soul. For years I have 
been waiting for the great moment when I should meet her. Of 
late I have had the strange sensation of watching for her. The 
consciousness of this hath made me restless, with an undefined 
longing; but I feel certain that I shall meet her soon, my soul’s 
mate, my alter ego. ‘Tis my destiny and hers to meet. That is 
the reason that no woman attracts me, save for the passing mo- 
ment.” 

“*Tis to be hoped, my Lord, that she be of royal blood for 
the sake of thy future happiness.” 

“Forsooth I am more than likely to meet her in the garb of 
a milkmaid,” answered Richard carelessly. 

“Then the horse could not drink if he would, Sire,” said 
Maurice, significantly. 

“A truce to thy pleasantries, Maurice. The favored mortal 
hath not yet crossed my path and I'll walk over the bridge when 
I come to it,” said Richard with a slight frown. 

“The stars, my Lord, are shining wondrous bright to-night. 
Perhaps thine is in the ascendant; for Venus glows with un- 
wonted splendor, and that rosy star in the south is Sirius. Note 
how she doth sparkle! The baleful comet is passing away; so 
mayhap thy fate awaits thee on these white shores of Albion.” 

“More likely ’tis thy doom Maurice; for thou art free to 
love wher’er thy heart dictates. But, alas! we cannot choose our 
own fate, even if we would. We are but instruments, whirled 
around by the hand of time,” he added sadly. 

The ship was now hugging the shore, and the quiet waters 
of the channel were flooded with silver light which deepened the 
shadows on the surrounding landscape, which was of exceeding 
beauty. To the right lay a stretch of silver sand, 

“What dost thou say to landing yonder, Captain?” said the 
knight. “Methinks the ship might ground safely on yonder 
smooth beach.” 

“We can but try, Sir Knight; the water is calm, and unless 
there be hidden rocks I can beach her well enow.” 

A few moments more, and a convenient landing place was 
found near some low flat rocks. The wooden side was thrown 
over amidships, forming a cleated gangway down which they led 
the horses to the rocks, and thence to the sands. Then Richard 
appeared, carrying his shield, which bore three golden crowns on 
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a sable ground, and beneath the Cross bar were three golden 
lions couchant, with the motto, “Fidei Defensor.””? 

Maurice followed. His shield of dark blue, crossed with 
bars of silver, bore the simple motto, “Semper fidelis.” ? 

No sound disturbed the quiet night. High up on the cliffs a 
few rude huts could be seen, inhabited by rough fisherfolks, who 
made their living by spreading their nets to catch the swarms of 
silver herrings and the irridescent mackerel. 

Richard looked round with great interest. He had landed 
on the very spot where, over a thousand years before, Ricardus 
the Roman had landed with his legion. 

“Whither away, my Lord?” said Maurice, as he arranged the 
gay trappings of the horses. “By my Halidame! We have got- 
ten safely ashore, but methinks we should have the silver wings 
of Mercury to mount those frowning cliffs, especially with the 
horses.”’ 

“Nay, thou wilt find a path behind yon towering rock.” 

Maurice looked at Richard in astonishment. “How know- 
est thou that, my Lord? ‘Tis the first time thou hast set foot on 
these shores, and ’tis terra incognita to thee.” 

“Aye, nevertheless, I seem to know, Maurice. I am quite 
sure we shall find a zig-zag path leading up the cliffs. Somehow 
the place seemeth familiar to me. Perchance I have seen it in 
a dream.” 

“Tf thy dream but lead us to a good bed, my Lord, ’tis well 
dreamt.” 

“Then follow me, Maurice, for I will lead the way. But I 
see before thee only the usual expedient of the Knight Errant, 
the couch of ferns.” 

And it seemed that Richard knew whereof he was speaking, 
for a well defined but steep path led upward behind the rock, 
and an hour’s smart riding brought them to a large fortified 
Saxon homestead. 

Maurice blew three blasts on a silver trumpet, which hung 
from his richly embroidered baldric. 

“Who goes there?” cried the warder of the gates. 

“Sir Robert d’Arcy and his esquire. Two Norman knights 
who crave thy hospitality for the night.” 

“The night is already far spent,” answered the warder, in 
a surly tone. “As ye have stayed abroad so late, why do ye not 
use the ferns for your pillows, instead of disturbing honest 
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folks in their beds? We have no use for Normans; nevertheless 
I will let ye in, for Dame Ethelreda of Pinewood, never refused 
hospitality to any one.” 

After a great deal of grumbling the drawbridge was let 
down and the travelers were allowed to spend the night within 
the massive walls. 

With the first beams of the sun the Black Knight and his 
esquire were standing, fully accoutred in the grassy courtyard. 
Richard smiled as he listened to the merry chatter of the grooms 
and stable boys. “This is where we hear how the wind of popu- 
larity blows for the new king,” he whispered to Maurice. 

The courtyard was full of bustle and excitement, for several 
travelers were on their way to London to see the new king 
crowned. A pilgrim in a brown garb, with hood drawn over 
his face, craved permission to join the knight, saying, “Prithee, 
Good Knights, may I not join thee in thy travels? I am bound 
for London. The woods be full of robbers, and ’tis dangerous 
at all times, but more so now, for the Coronation hath attracted 
every outlaw in the country, to the main roads of travel, and ’tis 
said Robin Hood be bolder than ever, and thinks naught of 
stripping every good churchman from bishop to cowled friar.” 

“Methinks he shows good sense; but tell me good Palmer, 
why dost thou travel so far to see the king? Egad, he’s not 
worth the journey.” 

“Aye, but he is. And being a good Christian, and a very 
pious king, ’tis to be hoped he will richly endow our monestary. 
I am bearing a relic, a piece of the true cross, to the king, and, 
Deo Volente, he will lead the Cross to victory.” 

“Tis to be hoped he will,’ said Richard, crossing himself, 
but if thou hast that precious relic thou hast best turn it over to 
me for safe keeping, for by my Halidame, I swear I shall see 
the king before thou hast a chance to say thy last penance. On 
my knightly honor, I will deliver it to none but the king. Art 
thou going to hand it over?” 

“Nay, Good Knight. I want to see the king.” 

“Well, good palmer, disabuse thy mind. Richard is not a 
holy man. He is the very devil, and hath a temper to boot, and 
thou shalt see him in a furious rage if that relic of thine is not 
what thou dost claim for it,” he said laughing heartily. 

“God keep his Majesty, for all men worship him as the 
greatest hero in all Christendom.” 

“Well, by the bones of St. Valerie, they would not if they 
but knew him as well as I do, good father. But this will be of 
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more help to thee on the road than my company.” Then throw- 
ing a handful of gold to the palmer, he vaulted lightly to the 
saddle, and soon he and Maurice were riding along on a good 
firm road made by the Romans in the long ago. They soon en- 
tered the New Forest, where the woodland glades were paved 
with golden light. The sunbeams pierced the foliage of the 
stately trees and flung thei: dancing shadows on the grass. The 
young oaks that had seen the Roman legion march with stately 
tread had grown with passing years to wide-branched trees, 
which flung out great arms to shade the velvet turf where the 
shy deer peeped from their leafy coverts. 

As the riders penetrated the recesses of the virgin forest, 
the trees stood thick and close together, but great open glades 
crossed each other here and there, and these were used as high- 
ways. 

“How beautiful the sunshine looks, piercing through this 
dense foliage. It reminds me of the mellow light of some dim 
cathedral aisle,’ said Maurice. 

“Aye, this is solitude. My heart doth crave solitude at times, 
Maurice. Oh, that we would listen to the voice of Nature, and 
learn the lesson she doth try to teach us, She bids me be con- 
tent, and have faith; but alas, I do not seem to learn. Here, 
under the open sky, I would seek counsel from the sybil whose 
silent voice interprets the oracle of God, which speaks only to 
the higher spiritual and immortal principle within us—that to 
which philosophy hath given the name of soul; for I believe 
that for every thought and every emotion of the soul, we shall 
some day have to give account.” 

“If it be true that the mind or spirit, which comes from 
God, builds a tenement suited to its capacities, how can we 
change them? And how can we be held responsible, if we obey 
our natural impulses ” said Maurice. 

“By accepting the teachings of Nature and having faith in 
that inner Voice, that teaches man the way to illuminate his life. 
Why should mortals presume to think that they can see more 
clearly by their own outer consciousness? If we would only be 
guided by intuition, how much better we should live; but human 
passions, human interests and emotions, crowd around us like 
unbidden guests, and we fail to live as we would wish. Now my 
religion is first of all to pray to God, night and morning, and 
try to serve him above all others; to be courteous to all, high 
or low; to be temperate, and loyal to the Cause; to succor the 
poor and helpless; to comfort the widows and the fatherless; to 
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avoid envy, hatred and lying; to be charitable of the goods that 
God has seen fit to bestow upon me; and yet, what a failure I 
have made! The reality is far from the ideal, Maurice; but 
from now on I mean to be a good king, Deo volente.” 

The wild flowers peeped in the woodland path, and the 
sweet song of the mavis and the merle were the only sounds that 
broke the silence as Richard thus vowed to mould his life anew. 

“I feel, Maurice, as if I were seeking for something I had 
lost. Didst ever feel that way?” 

“Nay, Sire, methinks I have all that a man can well desire 
in serving thee.” 

At noon they rested at the quaint little village of Lyndhurst; 
and by evening they were riding into the town of Winchester, 
whose old cathedral had quite an attraction for Richard. He 
walked softly up the long Norman nave, and looked long at its 
beautifully groined roof and its massive walls, 

“A fine building, this, Maurice.” 

“Aye, my Lord; thou hast spoken truly. Here Egbert was 
crowned first King of England; and the town became the capi- 
tal of the Saxon kings. Here the Domesday Book was compiled, 
and the curfew tolled its song of ‘Light and fires out’ to the 
Saxon inhabitants.” 

Richard gazed on the mortuary chests containing the re- 
mains of the Saxon kings from Egbert to William Rufus, and 
sighed “Sic transit gloria mundi. And this is what we all come 
to at last, Maurice. Had I seen this cathedral before, I had 
been crowned here,” he said, as he walked up the dim aisle with 
a soft tread. Then silently he knelt at the altar, praying for 
guidance to live a better life in future. At last he arose, and 
left a goodly gift upon its golden plate; after this they sought 
quarters at the Royal Arm near the Cathedral. The following 
day they rode through the beautifully wooded uplands of Hamp- 
shire, past fields of yellow broom—the badge of the House of 
Anjou—across the downs, where the hare-bells and gentian 
made the ground like a blue carpet, and through the shady lanes 
where the hawthorn bushes were draped with garlands of wild 
roses and the sunny banks were covered with wild thyme. 

They rested at noon at the Three Pots Tavern and rural 
England smiled a welcome to her new king. 

Why Richard chose to ride to London in this quiet fashion 
he could not have told himself; but he always followed where 
impulse led, and one of his greatest pleasures was to be riding 
forth in quest of adventure. 

To be continued. 








THE NINETEENTH AND TWENTIETH CENTURIES. 
The Baron Lazar von Hellenbach. 


(Translated from the German and commented on.) 


By Eduard Herrmann. 
HAS OUR SOUL CONTINUED EXISTENCE? 


F the human appearance is but the representation in 
cells of an unknown factor or being, the continuation 
of the being as an individuality is a disputable ques- 
tion; but the answer cannot be doubtful if the reasons 

pro and con are carefully considered. 

It is true that the existence of the soul cannot be estab- 
lished by chemical analysis nor through sensuous perception, 
but only by reasoning, which is also the case with many 
other substances. Physics and chemistry speak of things, 
such as ether, electricity, attraction, which are not objects 
of direct sensuous perception, but the existence of which 
are proven by facts of nature. What do we see? Wecan- 
not see the atoms of the densest metals, because they are 
too small; the strata of air, many miles high, we do not see, 
because our eye is not sensitive to them. We are not sure 
we see the whole of space, for the space known to us could 
well be only a part of the possible space, just as the vibra- 
tions visible to us are only a part of the possible vibrations. 
Kant has clearly expressed this view, and so has Gauss, 
the great mathematician. Zollner was forced by astro-phy- 
sical reasons to accept the view that real space does by no 
means correspond to the space of our idea. Even chemists 
were forced by the need of causality to enlarge the visible 
space. 


We know three forms of matter, the solid, liquid, and 
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gaseous; we know also that it depends on the degree of heat 
to transform matter into any one of these conditions. It is 
not certain that our elements are simple and cannot accept 
the nature of imponderable matter, like ether. Electricity 
and magnetism certainly have the character belonging to 
imponderable substances. It is therefore in no sense im- 
possible that the soul may have an imponderable organism, 
which in some way may be the model for the visible organ- 
ism of cells. Invisibility does not allow us to affirm the 
necessary destruction of that which we have to accept as 
fundamental for the human appearance; generally accepted 
laws of nature rather affirm the contrary, namely, that noth- 
ing can be destroyed. It is quite sufficient 1f we can prove 
that our life is a manifestation of force; force is indestructi- 
ble; consequently it follows that life must continue in some 
form. 

Life, soul, is undoubtedly a force, because it overcomes 
attraction; man walks, jumps, carries. Human acting, will- 
ing, thinking, is without doubt a mode of working; the living 
organism withstands the chemical influences; only when 
life is extinguished is the corpse at once subject to gravita- 
tion and to chemical disintegration. But a force can never 
be lost; it only changes. The cannon-ball which is arrested 
in its motion develops heat. What happens at the death of 
man? The corpse does not explode, nor get heated; it be- 
comes cold; it does not shine nor lighten; it is not trans- 
muted into heat, nor light, nor electricity. The force of life 
either disappears or is transformed into something imper- 
ceptible to our senses. Tertium nondatur! The force work- 
ing in us cannot be lost; neither the physical nor the intel- 
lectual mode of working can be lost; it must be found some- 
where. It is not in the corpse, consequently we have reason 
to suppose that it belongs to the imponderable substance or 
matter. The law of the preservation of force and the proven 
necessity of imponderable substance (like ether) are acqui- 
sitions of modern times; the past centuries could not sup- 
port their theories by this knowledge. 

To the objection that in all the innumerabe cases of 
death there have never been observed facts which support 
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the belief in a continuation of life, I answer that two things 
are always necessary for the expression of life in any one 
condition, namely, the will and the possibility. With a dy- 
ing person, one or the other or both conditions may not be 
possible. We have seen that nothing speaks for the destruc- 
tion of the soul, while the laws of nature speak for its con- 
tinuation. Does a force manifest in our living organism? 
Yes; and a force cannot disappear. It is not necessary to 
get a supplementary manifestation of that force, because 
that depends on conditions which might not be given—as, 
for instance, the greater perfection of our senses. 

But it is not true that we have no experiences which 
could support the belief in a continuation of life after physi- 
cal death. The history of all nations of all times is full of 
manifestations or appearances of people who have died at 
a distance; especially if they have suffered a violent death. 
One may reject all those testimonies, but one has no right 
to say that they are not true. 

Kant held that one may contradict the single reports, 
but that all taken together deserve some belief. When Kant 
lived, this point of view was comprehensible, because then 
only “reports” were possible; but in our time this has been 
changed through the daily papers and telegraph connec- 
tions; now one real fact is of more importance than all the 
reports of olden times. 

It is a fact that at the time of the Indian and Egyptian 
wars some people in London were frightened by visions of 
relatives fighting in the war. They went to the ministry of 
war to make inquiries, and some days later received the 
news of the death of those relatives, which happened exactly 
at the time of the vision (the difference in time being about 
twenty-four hours). Now, one may reject the testimony 
of those people, of the papers, and of the English Ministry 
of War, but everybody must confess that, in a criminal case, 
such a testimony would suffice to condemn a man. Further- 
more, almost everybody knows that there are many well- 
authenticated cases of manifestations and influences pro- 
duced by dying and dead people; facts which, if believed, 
would prove the continuation of life after death. 

Natural science tells us that for certain categories of 
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forces there exists hardly any distance. We know that 
through attraction all the atoms of a system of planets are 
connected; otherwise, attraction in proportion to the mass 
would be impossible. Spectrum analysis tells us that the 
atoms of stars, which are billions of miles distant, reach the 
earth with their effects; otherwise how could we establish 
the existence of natron on those stars? ‘The connection is 
certainly existing. Then we know from our dreams that 
we are able to project forms, shapes, as hallucinations; 
could we transmit those to other people, then we would do 
exactly what dying persons are supposed to do. It is possi- 
ble that the thoughts and desires of a dying person have 
greater vibrating power than those of living people, and that 
they may put the threads of attraction or of ether (which 
are the carriers of sunlight) into vibration, or use them as 
carriers. Is it chance that a little four-year-old boy of my 
acquaintance, who was playing on a meadow, suddenly saw 
his father and wanted to show him to others, exactly at the 
time when the father fell, fighting in the plains of Lombardy, 
during the Austrian-Italian war? Is it also chance, what 
Wieland relates of a dying woman, who, saying, “Now it is 
time to say good-bye to father N.,” fell into a short lethargic 
sleep, after which she died. Father N. at the same time saw 
her in his room, and got so alarmed that he immediately 
wrote to her family, asking for news. This fact caused Wie- 
land to believe in the existence of an ethereal body. 

There is abundance of similar cases which directly prove 
the continuation of this force. Of somnambulists we have 
many reports showing themselves at a distance, during deep 
sleep, which is similar to death.’ It is not difficult to answer 
the objection that “The greater part of all the cases of death 
show no such appearances. 

It cannot be doubted that the beginning and develop- 
ment of an organism is a process of condensation, at least 
of different gases ; consequently death must be considered to 
be a process of rarefaction. Now, he who dies a slow death, 
surrounded by his relatives, can have no motive for mani- 
festation; and since the process of rarefaction takes place on 
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this side of life, coinciding with the death-struggle, there 
may be no capacity left for a manifestation after death. But 
he who dies suddenly and separated from his dear ones, might 
well have a motive for making an impression, or at least for 
thinking strongly of his relatives! and, on account of his 
violent death, a part of the process of rarefaction may take 
place on the other side of life, thus calling forth the capacity 
for manifestation after death. It certainly is surprising 
that the greatest and best authenticated part of all the in- 
numerable reports of appearances and annunciations in the 
hour of death comes from beloved persons who died far 
away. The coincidence of the hallucination with death, or 
death-like sleep, in such cases, is an important fact which 
must not be overlooked—the physical body is not sufficient 
for an explanation. | 

Another important circumstance is the great difference 
in the impressionableness of living men, on account of which 
one believes to hear or see something which does not exist 
for another one. 

The reason for relating those problematical facts will 
be found in the denial of the objection that there are no 
proofs of a continuation of life after death. I only wanted 
to show that there are such proofs; whether they are satis- 
fying or not, each person has to decide for himself. The 
continuation of the force vivifying us needs no such proofs; 
but it is always good to have the testimony of many thou- 
sand years of human history in favor of our theory, and in 
contradiction to the assertion of the so-called “enlightened” 
unbelievers, that there is nothing in man which survives the 
death of the physical body. The conviction of immortality 
does not need historical proofs; but it does not need to fear 
them, as do the antagonists of this conviction; wherefore 
they get very nervous over the discussion of this subject. 

We have disposed of the second part of our talk, which 
was to show the justification of the soul’s continuation: the 
question is answered. 

The reader may wonder how men, possessing great but 
one-sided knowledge and intelligence, could thus sin against 
the principles of sufficient reason; well, ambition very often 
leads men astray. One will always try to excel the prede- 
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cessor; this tendency leads, in politics, to absolutism, and in 
science, to absurd statements; even philosophers have com- 
mitted the error to explain the riddle of the universe by meta- 
physical speculations. Because Kant correctly pointed out 
that our consciousness is only phenomenal, his followers 
went so far as to state that the whole world is only a 
chimera. Because Schopenhauer correctly found that the 
will to be is the cause of our existence, he asserts that the 
world itself is the will. Because Hartmann correctly found 
that the basis of man’s nature lies in the unconscious, he 
made the same mistake and raised unconsciousness, a pure 
negation, to the principle of the world. 

Kant is right in saying that the expression, “I do not 
know” is rarely heard in universities, where it should be ex- 
pected first of all. But it is not the great men of science 
who deny the immortaliy of the soul, it is only the would-be 
great, the pigmies; and they are beaten by their own 
weapons, namely, with the fundamental law, preservation of 
force. 

This safest foundation of natural science condemns the 
materialistic and pantheistic philsophy; for the only differ- 
ence between both consists in that the first destroys the 
whole activity of the life force, and the second, its most im- 
portant part. The subject, or soul, or ego, living in us is a 
force which, uncognisable to our senses, enters our body, 
operates in it, and disappears again, like so many other 
things in the world; but it can as little be destroyed as any 
other force. There is no beginning and no end for nature’s 
forces, but only their transmutation; life is a force which 
can be converted, but never destroyed? 

Since we now may be appeased with regard to the ex- 
istence and continuation of the soul, we will consider the 
most important and most interesting part of the problem, 


namely, the question of our return into this terrestrial life, 
known to us all. 


Does the Soul Return Into Earth-Life? 


The answer to this question is the more important since 
the greater part of the European people believes in an indi- 
vidual continuation, but not in a return to this life; they hope 
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for an eternal felicity ; they fear eternal damnation, but they 
do not believe in continued work and development. Satis- 
fying proof for this very old belief cannot be gathered from 
the sayings of Buddha, nor from remembrances of Pytha- 
goras, which might be delusive, nor from revelations of older 
or newer date. The great deviation among the revelations. 
suffices alone to reject such a source. 

A sufficient proof for reincarnation can only be ad- 
vanced if it is possible to show how untenable the contrary 
views are; this is not difficult, because they are in contradic- 
tion to experience and to the known laws of nature, and they 
do not correspond to the demands of reason. 

Those who acknowledge the existence of the soul and its 
continuation either have to deny or to affirm the return, the 
re-entrance of the soul into the human form of appearance; 
in the first case, they are obliged either to admit or deny the 
pre-existence of the soul. Consequently, we have only three 
possible cases before us: 

(1) Reincarnation is admitted. 

(2) It is denied, but the pre-existence of the soul is con- 
firmed. | 

(3) Reincarnation and pre-existence are both denied. 

One of these views must be correct. We will begin 
with the last one. 

He who denies pre-existence and reincarnation can only 
believe that every soul is newly created with every act of 
fructification, a hypothesis which is neither proven, nor con- 
ceivable, and which stands in diametrical contrast to ex- 
perience and to the fundamental laws of nature. Consider- 
ing the immensity of the universe and the enormous prod- 
uctivity of nature, such a fact as indicated by this hypothesis 
would utterly destroy the equilibrium of nature. Think only 
of the countless number of organic beings on all the planets 
who, since time immemorial, have been created and shall 
now live eternally. Where should then be the equivalence 
of forces? 

But the hypothesis of creation at birth is wrecked on 
another cliff. Our mode of action is determined through the 
influences surrounding us and through the character innate 
inus. If the innate character is not the result of our former 
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lives, but is the creation of a personal or impersonal, a con- 
scious or unconscious God, a Jehova, or Brahma, then neither 
our innate character, nor the external influences can be our 
own work, and responsibility for us would be out of the ques- 
tion; but this is contrary to our feelings, because we are 
sensible of our responsibility. We find in nature only an 
exchange but not an increase of forces and substances. The 
origin of the soul out of nothing and the intervention of deity 
in every act of procreation are such senseless suppositions, 
that almost all ancient people and philosophers have rejected 
them; only centuries after Christ could they have been in- 
troduced by the all-powerful church. There is no augmen- 
tation of forces and substances in nature; whatever has a 
beginning has also an end, and only that which always was 
can have a claim on eternity. 

Those who admit the pre-existence of the soul, in some 
form or other, but who deny rebirth, must first explain why 
the causes and motives which favored once the entrance of 
the soul into a physical body, could not again be given. Why 
should not that which happened once, be possible to happen 
again? There may exist beings who never enter the biolog- 
ical process on earth; but there are several possible causes 
which make a repeated entrance into earth-life comprehensi- 
ble. Incomprehensible is, on the contrary, one sole entrance 
into the biological process, because this one is so often pre- 
maturely and forcibly interrupted; not to speak of the great 
difference in the destinies of life. 

Incarnation is only thinkable as being a means for evo- 
lution; now, is it likely that one life—especially for all men 
—can accomplish this purpose? One sole incarnation could 
do very little for evolution or for our understanding of the 
world. 

It is entirely different with the other possibility: rein- 
carnation or re-entrance into the biological process. If an 
opinion or a statement is not contradicted by experience; if 
it throws, on the contrary, such a light on all dominions of 
experience that the dark riddles of the origin and develop- 
ment of species on all the planets seem to be solved; that the 
clouds which hang over the purpose of our suffering, over 
religion, and the destiny of the world, are dispersed and per- 
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mit a glimpse into the clear sky of the coming understanding 
—such a conception of the world deserves to be recognized 
as the correct one. If of many keys one only opens the lock, 
then it is without doubt the right one. I shall furnish the 
proofs that reincarnation fulfills these conditions; but we 
know already that materialism, the history of creation, and 
the teaching that incarnation can happen only once, are all 
untenable; that, consequently, the possibility of re-entrance 
into life would have to be conceded, even if it could not be 
proven in any other way. 

Natural science is right in saying that carbon-combina- 
tion is one of the conditions for the origin of albuminous 
creatures, as we find them on this planet; in these carbon- 
combinations is an unknown force active, which we will 
designate with X, as mathematicians do, in order to avoid a 
possible error right in the beginning. Our formula may now 
be CX, which has no chemical significance and allows every 
one to imagine under X either the divine will to create, or a 
monad, or the Logos, or whatever he likes. The expression 
CX does not represent any preconceived opinion, because we 
are not enabled to determine the origin and quality of this X. 
We only know that carbon, represented through C, is a 
necessary ingredient of the germ cell, but an insufficient 
one; for this reason we say CX, which means unknown sub- 
stances and forces, united with carbon. If we now presume 
that this CX does not die or dissolve when death comes, but 
retains its vital power, we commit no fault against experi- 
ence, because the corpse does not disintegrate into atoms 
but in other combinations, as is proven by the sense of smell. 
Furthermore, it is not excluded that these combinations may 
form new combinations; consequently, it is not impossible 
that the same conditions may bring about repetition of the 
former activity of life. In this case the struggle for exis- 
tence and adaptation would always bring about a more per- 
fect organization, corresponding better to the given condi- 
tions, while the formation of the germ cells has only to do 
with the differentiation and refinement of the physiological 
germ material. Even the slowest progress would—under 
these conditions—bring about great and deciding results, if 
continued through long periods of time. It is regrettable 
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that the given time cannot be measured with certainty, for 
while geologists believe that our earth has been habitable 
for millions of years, physicists, on the contrary, fix this time 
only to thousands of years, on account of the measurable 
loss of heat of the sun. But this measurableness is doubt- 
ful, because we might be able to measure approximately the 
loss of heat of the sun, but not the gain of heat through such 
substances as aerolites. This all shows that our exact 
sciences are by no means as exact as their representatives 
imagine them to be. 

But this is of interest to us only in so far as it proves 
that the shorter the given time, the safer must be the as- 
sumption that X in our CX cannot be identically the same in 
all the beginnings of organic life on our planet; but this is 
immaterial. Important it is to know that C (which is our. 
formula for carbon, the necessary ingredient of the germ 
cell) can just as little be destroyed as X (the unknown force 
which permeates all things and gives them form and life). 
If, therefore, the organizing principle cannot be annihilated, 
it follows that the result of accommodation cannot be lost 
either ; it is, so to speak, deposited on interest for the dura- 
tion of many thousand years. It also is then not necessary 
to call up some new miracle of creation, or to place in a 
microscopical fungus intensions and faculties which trans- 
cend those of the most intelligent man. 

Only thus is Darwinism possible; nay, more; the fact 
that continual repetition transforms conscious acts into un- 
conscious, swift ones, gives new meaning to the proposition: 
“The history of the germ is a repetition of the history of the 
species.” The reincarnation of the soul is, for that reason, 
to the statements of natural science, at least in its funda- 
mental thoughts, a necessity, a conditio sine qua non! The 
truth in Darwinism—abused by the master’s followers— 
speaks decidedly for a return of the soul, in principle. Nat- 
ural philosophers themselves have set up the proposition re- 
lating to “the smallest measure of force’; why, then, should 
nature be so profuse with the material of adaptation? The 
thought that all our experiences and sufferings are deposited 
in the germ cell is so nonsensical that it can only be sur- 
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passed by the other thought, that “of the thousands of zoos- 
perms each one inherits all our experiences.” ‘The parents 
furnish the material, because cell grows from cell; this ma- 
terial may be good or bad, and exert an influence on our 
temperament and desires, but the greater and nobler part of 
character cannot be transmitted. 

The principle of the “conservation of force,’ which is 
less disputed than Darwinism, can be recognized in its full 
significance only by means of the philosophy defended here, 
because it furnishes the key to a teleological and ethical con- 
ception of the world. 

We know that the crust of our earth has a diameter of 
about twelve miles and that in former times it had less; we 
also know that great convulsions have taken place on our 
earth, which caused telluric changes, but that new life de- 
veloped always, and adapted itself to those alterations. We 
have no guarantee whatever that similar catastrophes may 
not take place again, for a crust of twelve miles thickness on 
a liquid ball having a diameter of seventeen hundred miles, is 
not very much. The devastations brought about by such 
cataclysms must indeed be terrible; continents disappear un- 
der the ocean, or rise from it; all that lives is destroyed and 
becomes fuel or archaeological guide-posts for future gen- 
erations. If, with the death of the individual, the formula 
CX is annihilated, then, with such world catastrophes, not 
only the physiological material is lost, but also the adapting 
capital contained in CX; in the other case, it is saved, at 
least for our planet. There can be no doubt that the earth 
will some day become uninhabitable, even without such 
cataclysms; should, then, all the work, all the indescribable 
suffering of humanity, be lost—entirely lost? The principle 
of the “conservation of energy” should have validity for the 
crude laws of nature, and not for nature’s noblest parts? 

How was it possible for humanity to foresake a belief 
which is so rational, at least in its fundamental notion, and 
which was sanctioned by the Egyptian, Greek, and Indian 
sages, in order to exchange it for an unreasonable one? 

(To be Continued.) 
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SOME PROBLEMS OF LIFE. 
By William Soutar. 


ethical and religious, as is going on at the present time, 

shows public conscience is awaking to the desirability 

of finding solutions. There is a feeling that things 
are not as they should be, that something ought to be done, 
that many wrongs be righted, and justice reach all. Is there 
a foreshadowing of the ideal of universal brotherhood begin- 
ning to awaken in the hearts of men? There are many for 
whom it is a problem where their next meal is coming from; 
and many families who in the midst of grinding poverty get 
a bare existence on a father’s meagre wages. There are 
women worn out by work for a mere pittance in sweat shops, 
and even little children compelled to labor in factories, robbed 
of their childhood and made old long before their time. When 
we learn of these conditions, we are filled with indignation 
to think that such things should be. But let us beware of 
dwelling too much on this phase of life, lest we become filled 
with bitterness, toward those whom we deem responsible 
for this state of affairs. Those physical conditions, terrible 
as they appear to be, are as nothing in comparison to the 
mental condition which such an attitude of mind produces 
in the individual. 

It is well for us to take large views of life, to see things 
in their right proportions in regard to the whole and thus 
keep our minds in a state of equilibrium, so that we may be 
able to discriminate correctly. If we do this we shall see 
that good and evil, like shadow and sunshine, are beautifully 
intermingled. I believe the world is growing better, and 


S: much discussion of various problems of life, social, 
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“the thoughts of men are broadened by the process of the 
suns.” This eager running after every new sensation, the 
mad scramble for excitement, the general unrest throughout 
the world, is the result of a spiritual impulse sent out by the 
elders brothers of the race. The present phase will pass, 
and I think that a brighter light will illumine the hearts of 
men, and we shall take a step forward toward the realization 
of universal brotherhood. 

Students of Theosophy know that the present condition 
of any individual, physically, mentally or spiritually, is the 
result of his own thoughts and actions in the past. How- 
ever deplorable that condition may be, it is the best for the 
experience gained, for that particular lesson to be learned, 
and for which the present incarnation was intended. But it 
is our duty to help those with whom we come in contact 
who need our help, and so fulfil the law of life. Politicians 
and social reformers offer various remedies to relieve the 
existing conditions. Many believe that the great panacea is 
Socialism—a more equal distribution of wealth amongst 
those who produce it. I do not think that the adoption of 
any of these systems would result in bringing about the 
millennium. Real reform must be from within, outwards, and 
is an individual work. Ideal outward conditions would not 
necessarily bring about an ideal moral state in the commu- 
nity; it might have an opposite effect. 

These things, after all, are but the breakers which break 
upon the outer shores of our life. The real life of man lies 
deeper. He really lives in another world, a world of his own, 
while acting and experiencing in the physical world. 

Each one has his or her own problems to work out. 
The solution of them must be found within, for outward 
circumstances are but the expression of the inner life, our 
thoughts coming into visibility, for “As a man thinketh in 
his heart so is he.” 

To see some of the unrest, dissatisfaction and unhappi- 
ness there is in the world, we have only to look into the faces 
of the men and women we meet. Few of them show happi- 
ness and contentment; most of them look worried, care- 
worn, anxious, disappointed. ‘Man’s unhappiness,” says 
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Carlyle, “comes in his greatness.” In his essence man is 
divine, and nothing short of divinity can satisfy him. But 
the most miserable of men is the one who knows his duty 
and refuses to perform it; he who has seen the light, but 
does not follow its leading; he who has heard the still small 
voice speaking within, but has turned a deaf ear to its ad- 
monitions. He is indeed to be pitied. He may plunge into 
dissipation and excesses in his endeavor to drown the voice 
of the monitor within, but while others seem to find pleasure 
in such things, for him there is none, it is loathsome to him; 
and in the midst of revelry, something within him seems to 
say, “Come out from among them; these things are not for 
you.” Some great calamity coming into the life of such an 
individual may be the means of bringing about his salva- 
tion, for that often happens when outward things which 
have been trusted are swept away, and darkness and despair 
come upon him. 

Most of us are naturally lazy; we like not to do things 
that require great effort; we put off doing some things we 
know we ought to do; but we cannot evade them. How 
much happier we would be if we regarded duties as our 
opportunity, and made use of them at once cheer- 
fully and gladly. I believe that as we advance in the 
Theosophic life, our problems become less objective, and 
more subjective; we realize more and more, that the outer 
is but a reflection of the inner life. Desire impels us to 
action, but the action of desire must be controlled and di- 
rected through thought. 

We condemn the selfishness and injustice that rule in 
the business and social worlds: but if we look into our own 
hearts we shall find that we are contributing our share, and 
are helping to augment the sum total of the iniquities which 
we deplore in the world without. Now if we endeavor to 
overcome those faults in ourselves, we are doing more to 
bring about better conditions generally, than all our talk- 
ings and denunciations could effect. We must learn to be 
true to ourselves. Shakespeare had the Theosophic idea 
when he said, “To thine own self be true; It needs must 
follow as the night the day, Thou canst not then be false 
to any man.” 
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THE SWASTIKA IN RELATION TO PLATO’S ATLAN- 
TIS AND THE PYRAMID OF XOCHICALCO. 
By M. A. Blackwell. 
PART XI. 


CREATION SYMBOLS GAVE US WRITING. 
N ATIONS of antiquity claimed that their gods of cre- 


ation gave to them their systems of writing. This 

statement has been considered an absurd supersti- 

tion. But there seems to be some truth in it, 
after all. A comparison of ancient signs and symbols with 
some of their meanings, upholds this statement. Compara- 
tive study confirms the fact that creation symbols were the 
foundation for early systems of writing. These symbols 
have had esoteric and exoteric meanings. It will be seen 
that symbols of God; as the Giver, of life can well be called 
“creation symbols.” They appear to be masculine and fem- 
inine, and, if the evidence is correct, form part of a system 
that was connected in pre-historic times with planetary wor- 
ship and numbers. 

One writer tells us “that the analysis of words often 
yield the history of their origin and of the changes both in 
spelling and meaning, which follow their passage from older 
forms, and likewise reveal the reasons which governed the 
choice of them; so the letters of which they are made up, 
bear witness to similar laws of development.” 

The tree, which was a symbol of God, has furnished 
words relating to writing and books. It is said that our 
word book is probably from the Anglo-Saxon béc, a beech. 
The bark of this tree furnished material on which characters 





* Edward Clodd, The Story of the Alphabet, p. 11. 
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were inscribed. The word library is from Latin “liber,” the 
inner bark or rind of a tree used for paper. The word paper 
has preserved the history of the manufacture of writing ma- 
terial, from the Egyptian papyrus reed, the classic name of 
which “biblos” has been applied to bible.” In a previous 
article it was shown that “the reed (Egyptian), aak, may 
have meant primarily Great A.”* ‘The word code is from 
the Latin codex, a tree trunk. The word letter is from the 
French lettre, which is descended from the Latin, lino, litum, 
to daub or besmear. An early method of writing being the 
graving of characters on tablets smeared with wax. The 
word tablet is the diminutive of table, which is from Latin 
tabula, a board. The stylus with which the ancients wrote 
on the tablets “illustrates the passage of language from the 
concrete to the abstract, in its application to the way in 
which a writer expresses his ideas. We speak of his style, 
just as we say, he wields an able pen; this word being de- 
rived from the Latin penna, a feather. The phrase lapsus 
calami, a slip of the pen, preserves record of the use of the 
reed (Latin calamus), which also survives in quill, from Old 
English quylle, a reed.’”* 

Who at first sight would connect the shepherd’s crook, 
a Christian symbol, with any of the letters of our alphabet 
or believe that it was related to the ancient systems of writ- 
ing? Some examples are given on the accompanying plates. 
The crozier or shepherds’ crook, which dignitaries of the 
Christian church carry, was related both in form and sym- 
bology to the curved atlatl or spear-thrower of the ancient 
Americans. On Plate 32, Figures A and B, show two Chris- 
tian dignitaries holding the crozier. These paintings were 
made by native American artists at the time, and shortly 
after the Spanish Conquest. The artists have drawn the 
crosiers exactly like the curved or “bent over” ceremonial 
atlatl associated with their own priests or gods. Various 
modern authorities have stated that there were no records 





* Edward Clodd, The Story of the Alphabet, pp. 10,-11. 
*The Word, December, 1914, p. 174. 


*Edward Clodd, The Story of the Alphabet, pp. 10, 11. 
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PLATE 32. 
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relating to the ancient Mexican atlatl or spear-thrower. 
Some even doubted its existence at the time of the Conquest. 
This is an error on their part, as there are many scattered 
notices in the old Spanish Chronicles relating to it. It is also 
pictured in many forms in the ancient American Codices. 
This data has been collected by Mrs. Nuttall and presented 
in her monograph on the atlatl, in the Peabody Museum Pa- 
pers. An account of a military drill by some Mexican war- 
riors speaks of the use of “sticks hardened by fire, called 
tlazontectli, and spears called minacahalli.” The spears 
had three points and were thrown by means of a stick nine 
inches long, called atlatl. Before a battle the chief used to 
order out his men to practise throwing these spears at flying 
ducks, preparatory to using them in battle against the 
enemy.” 

The Aztec word atlatl, is intimately connected with the 
verb tlaca, to aim, to throw, or cast, the frequentative of 
which is tlatlaca. From this verb a whole series of words 
is formed, relating to the act of throwing, the object thrown, 
and the thrower. Connected with this are also the verbs 
meaning, to throw a dart with an atlatl. Considering that 
the original use of this instrument was in aquatic chase by 
the atlactl or fishermen whose name is a synthesis of atl 
water, and tlacatl, men, the suggestion is made that “the 
word atlatl may have primarily been a synthesis formed 
with the verbal noun tlatlacan-thrower, and atl, water. This 
would give the word atlatlacani, meaning water-thrower, 
not an unfit name for the harpoon-thrower of the water- 
men.’”® 

The Spanish soldiers dreaded the two barbed spear 
which was thrown by the atlatl; it was a deadly weapon and 
could pierce any armor. After the Conquest the atlatl 
ceased to be used and the bow and arrow took its place. 
These atlatl were the insignia of priestly rank and chieftain- 
ship, and were portrayed in the hands of gods. In the hand 
of a god it was the “swift thrower of a fatal dart.”” When 
associated with gods, words and names are attached to the 





**Zelia Nuttall, The Atlatl or Spear-thrower, Peabody Museum, Archaeo- 
logical and Ethnological Papers, 1888-1901. 
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atlatl having esoteric meanings. It is also associated with 
the serpent and lightning. The serpent meant “divine gen- 
erator,’ and the spear which was thrown from the serpent 
atlatl meant the lightning or “vital spark” (see previous ar- 
ticle in The Word). 

The curved form is also called the “lightning atlatl.” 
This curved form resembles the shepherds’ crook. The 
little circles projecting from it are supposed to be prec- 4 


f4 
ious stones. But they may have sympolized the seeds of 


life. 

The shepherd’s crook was a pagan symbol, which passed 
into the Christian church. The Romans obtained it from 
the augurs of Etruria, who used it when they mapped out 
the sky, prior to watching the flight of birds.‘ In ancient 
Mexico and Peru as in Rome, there were colleges of augurs 
who practised divination by watching the movements and 
songs of birds.” The supposed development of the shep- 
herd’s crook from the knobbed stick is shown on Plate 32. 
According to one authority, the archaic form of the letter P 
was a shepherd’s crook, and in the mystic emblems P seem- 
ingly stands for Pa, the Father, the Shepherd and Bishop of 
all souls. Another authority states that Pa meant, not to 
“beget,” but to protect and to nourish ,and is the root of the 
Greek and Latin pater, Italian, padre, and of parens, a pa- 
rent. The Persian for father is pidar, Sanscrit, pitar, the 
Maori, pata. It seems that at one time in all languages, pa 
or pi meant the parent, the Protector and the Feeder. St. 
Nicholas is said to have been born at Patara (Father Christ- 
mas). In Italy the Festival of St. Nicholas is called Zopata, 
namely, the Fire Father.® 

The pastoral staffs shown on Plate 32, Figure D, are 
symbols of the Good Shepherd, and the Bishop of All Soul’s. 
On one is shown the cross of light and the other two show 
the trefoil of Deity. The heavenly shepherd or Feeder, 
Giver of Divine Nectar, is an idea common to most primitive 
beliefs. “In the Hermetic literature of Egypt (B. C. 300 ?) 
God is referred to as the Shepherd and King who leads with 





*T. Inman, Ancient Pagan and Modern Christian symbolism. 
* Donnelly, Atlantis, p. 148. 


*" H. Bayley, The Lost Language of Symbolism, p. 306. 
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law and justice, and deputes his Logos (the word made 
flesh), his first born Son, to take charge of the Sacred 
Flock.”’*® 

The Good Shepherd staff or emblem was widely em- 
ployed among Jews and Pagans. In the Christian church 
the name crosier was given to the cross-headed staff to dis- 
tinguish it from the curved pastoral staff. The Greek church 
has one form of staff with a Tau head, and the horizontal 
bar curves upwards at the ends. These various forms show 
that they have all been adopted from the ancient forms hav- 
ing the significance of “creation symbols.” The curved 
ataltl or spear-thrower of the ancient Americans paralells 
the symbology of the pastoral staff of the old world. In 
both hemispheres in all ages the staff was a symbol of rank 
and power. Two of these Mexican spear-throwers were 
sent as gifts to Charles V. by Cortes. One is described as 
“a thrower of gold, in the shape of a bishop’s crozier.” The 
weight of one was given as 368 ounces of gold. These spear- 
throwers were sometimes set with precious stones, red, blue 
or other colors, and some had white stars inlaid. The names 
for the curved atlatl are descriptive of its form and indicate 
its esoteric meaning. One authority tells us that the god of 
the chase, Mixcoatl, has the atlatl and carries along 2 spears, 
a shield, and a provision bag. In the Ms, the name is given 
Mixcoatl Xonoquitl. Father Sahagun records the name 
“heca xonecuilli.”. The word xonecuilli or xonoquitl is a 
synthesis of the verbs xotla, to cut, to carve, to hew, and 
xolochoa, to bend or fold something, and necuiloa, to twist 
or bend something. Therefore the names for the atlatl 
mean that which is curved, twisted or bent. This same name 
was given to loaves or cakes, which were made during the 
feast of the god Macuilxochitl.** These cakes or bread were 
called xonecuilli and were made in the form of 
Sahagun says that “these were in the form of a 
stroke of falling lightning.” The association of this 
S shaped bread with lightning and the curved atlatl 
gives a clue to the esoteric meaning of both, name- 
ly, that the atlatl and spear carried the vital spark cast by the 





“Zelia Nuttall, The Atlatl or Spear-thrower, Peabody Muse Archaeo- 
logical and Ethnological Papers, 1888-1901. See Atlatl on Plate 31, The Word 
March, 1915 (also February), 1915, and May, 1914, p. 114 
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deity, and the S shaped cake symbolized the engendered. This 
S sign has been referred to in a previous article in connection 
with the fire swastika. This S sign is given with several 
variants in the Troano Ms. and Brasseur de Bourbourg tells 
us that it was a symbol to which was attributed greatness, 
erandeur, excellency and royalty. It is one of the Maya 
symbols for the letter N. This form is not like our N, but 
our letter N is descended from a similar serpent form of the 
letter that the ancients used, see Plate 33. A serpent also 
means engendered. It means the beginning of things and 
has this significance in connection with the atlatl. See on 
Plate 33 the serpent cast from the atlatl in the hand of the 
warrior. These figures are on the walls in the ruins of Chi- 
chen Itza. One authority tells us that this 
serpent placed over the sign ahau indicates the ——_, 
beginning of a Katun. This is a system of reckoning of the 
Mayas.** 

The shepherd’s crook is also a Maya and Egyptian sym- 
‘bol for the sound of our Z. On the plates accompanying 
ths article are given a few alphabetic signs referred to, oth- 
ers will be given in later articles. The swastika and cross 
are esoterically connected with all these symbols. Many of 
these letter-signs form various shaped swastika. Take the 
name Gammadion, which was given to the swastika because 
it was supposed to be formed from four gamma (see Plates). 
The same can be said of the letter L, that four of these 
formed the swastika, the difference being that the position 
of the letter-form is reversed. Our letter L is descended 
from the Phoenecian and Hebrew signs called lamed, 
lamedh, oxgoad. The astronomical equivalent of the He- 
brew L, lamed (Hindu lam), is given libra, oxgoad, doc- 
trine.’* There are such confusing interrelations between the 
symbols that it is difficult to arrange them systematically. 
It sounds ridiculous to say that the ancient signs for the let- 





“A. P. Maudslay, Biologica-Centrali-Americana, Archaic M —_ 
tions, Vols. 1 to 4, p. 77. rchaic Maya Inscrip 


. - A. R. Parsons, New Light from the Great Pyramid, p. 361 (Hawken 
‘Upa Sastra’”’). | 
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ters H, Z, S, N, and others, are related to the swastika, cross, 
serpent, and pyramid, but this may be seen by comparing 
Plates 11, 15, with those accompanying this article and 
plates that will be given with later studies. In a previous 
article it was shown that the swastika was related to the ox- 
goad sign, the rune for man and the battle axe."* The ox 
and serpent are solar symbols, but have many other mean- 
ings, according to the plane on which they are to be read. 

One of the oldest Akkadian line forms, dating from 
3000 B. C. and earlier shows these symbols.*® 
The evolution of a few of the Akkad => VV ian cunei- 
forms from the linear forms are reproduced on the Plates. 
It may be seen that the linear pictograph for “ox” is formed 
from a triangle. The triangle or pyramid is symbol of God 
or man; also the ancestor of our letter A. In the Greek, 
Alpha means the beginning, and in the Hebrew, Aleph means 
ox. The ox as an ancient symbol had an esoteric meaning 
because of the outline of its head. Bayley tells us that “our 
word ox, phonetically ok se, was evidently bestowed because 
from the dawn of human life the ox was regarded as a sym- 
bol of the Creator, the Solar savior, the Great Light. The 
Sanscrit for bull is ukshan, namely, ukishan, the Great Sun- 
light. The Greek for bull or ox, tauros, is radically tau or 
T, and means the brilliant and strong light.** There are 
mystic symbols which combine the cross, oxhead, and pas- 
toral staff (see Plates). The triangular spear in the hand 
of deity on the Pyramid of Xochicalco is shaped like the 
Akkadian pictograph. The symbology is the same for both. 
The spear was carrier of the vital spark. There is an ap- 
parent inconsistency here, but this disappears when we re- 
call that the word ox is applied to the taurine family gener- 
ally... They are mentioned in the oldest written records of 
the Hebrew and Hindu peoples. They figure on ancient 
Egyptian monuments. They were the favorite medium of 
exchange between nations. After the introduction of metal 
coinage into Greece, the above method of exchange was com- 

* The Word, August, 1914. 
* Edward Clodd, The Story of the Alphabet, p. 91. 


* H. Bayley, The Lost Language of Symbolism. 
*-* Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. V, p. 244, Edition 1898. 
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with the signaries and alphabets which preceded our letters. The 
cross, swastika, and pyramid are parts of this system. 


The religion and mystic symbols of the ancients are intimately connected 
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memorated by stamping the image of an ox on the new 
money.'® The Bull figured among the signs of the zodiac. 
The Egyptians worshipped it under the name of Apis. The 
soul of Osiris was supposed to inhabit the body of the sacred 
bull Apis, at whose death it transferred itself to its succes- 
sor. The individual animal that was recognized to be Apis 
was selected by certain signs, a white square mark on the 
forehead. A mark in the form of an eagle on its back, and 
a lump under its tongue in the shape of a scarabaeus. When 
found the sacred animal was fed with milk for four months 
and placed in a building facing the East. To the Egyptians 
the sacred bull Apis was admittedly a faint shadow of the 
Creator. Undoubtedly the Bulls of Babylon had once the 
same significance. Bayley resolves Apis to Opis, the Eye 
of Light.** The scarab is both a solar and creation symbol; 
its name kepher was a rebus.”” 

The bull or ox is venerated by the Hindus, according to 
whose sacred legends it was the first animal created by the 
three divinities who were directed by the Supreme Deity to 
furnish the earth with animated beings. It played an im- 
portant part in the Greek and Roman mythology. The 
Hindus were not allowed to shed the blood of the ox. The 
Egyptians could only do so in sacrificing to their gods. The 
sacred writings of the Hindus and Jews forbade them to 
muzzle the ox when treading out the corn. The Romans 
punished with exile anyone wantonly killing one, regarding 
it as a public crime to do so.**. The word ox is given as from 
the Anglo-Saxon oxa, ox, uksh, sprinkle. One authority 
gives the astronomical equivalent of the Hebrew letter A, 
aleph (Hindu alef), as “The Divine World—The Spirit of 
God.’”’** 

Amongst persecuted sects it is evident that signs and 
symbols were a silent means of communication. There is 
a close relationship between the ancient symbols from which 
our letters are derived and the secret signs of the mystics 
which have descended to modern times. “The mystics were 





* H. Bayley, The Lost Language of Symbolism. 
” The Word, June, 1914, p. 181. 


* Encyclopaedia Britannica, Vol. V, p. 244, see Cattle. 


“Funk and Wagnall’s Standard Dictionary, edition 1898. A. R. P 
New Light from the Great Pyramid, pp. 360, 361. on . A. R. Parsons, 
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Other phases of these symbols in relation to alphabetic signs will be given 
in future articles. 
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links in a long chain of spiritual tradition; they were the 
units of a procession which it was believed started from the 
Golden Age and from the land of Heaven. The tongues of 
mysticism have most generally been the poets who have 
claimed that*® 

From the Word, the Word is kindled, 

From a spark the world is lit; 

So by golden links extended, 

Verse by Verse the Song is knit.” 





**“H. Bayley, The Lost Language of Symbolism, Vol. I, p. 91. C. J. Bitl- 
son, The Popular Poetry of the Finns, p. 7. 


(To be contmued.) 











THE RITUAL OF HIGH MAGIC 
By Eliphas Levi. 


Translated from the French by Major-General Abner Doubleday. Annotated 
by Alexander Wilder, M.D. 


CHAPTER VII. 
The Septenary of the Talisman. 
Continued from Vol. XIX, page 320. 


We can also employ precious stones for amulets and 
talismans, but all objects of this kind, whether in metal or 
jewelry, should be carefully enveloped in silk bags of the 
color analogous to the spirit of the planet, perfumed with the 
perfumes of the corresponding day, and kept from all eyes 
and all impure contacts. Thus the pentacles and the talis- 
mans of the Sun should not be seen nor touched by deformed 
or mutilated persons or by immoral women. Those of the 
Moon are profaned by the looks and hands of debauched men, 
or menstruating women. Those of Mercury lose their virtue 
if they are seen or touched by salaried priests. Those of 
Mars should be hidden from poltroons; those of Venus from 
depraved men and from those who have made a vow of celi- 
bacy; of Jupiter from the impious; and those of Saturn from 
virgins and children—not that the looks and contact of the 
latter can be impure, but because the talisman might bear 
misfortune to them, and thus lose all its force. 

The Cross of Honor and other decorations of the kind 
are veritable talismans which increase courage or personal 
merit. The solemn distributions which are made of them are 
consecrations. Public opinion can give them a prodigious 
power. Many have not sufficiently remarked the reciprocal 
influence of signs upon ideas, and of ideas upon signs. It is 
not the less true of the matter, that the revolutionary work 
of modern times, for example, has been symbolically sum- 
med up entirely by the Napoleonic substitution of the Star 
of Honor, for the Cross of Saint Louis. It is the Pentagram 
substituted for the Labarum. It is the rehabilitation of the 
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symbol of light: the Masonic resurrection of Adonhiram”, 
It is said that Napoleon believed in his star, and if he could 
have been made to say what he understood by this star, it 
would have been found to be his genius. He should, there- 
fore, have adopted for his sign that of the pentagram this 
symbol of human sovereignty through an intelligent initia- 
tion. The great soldier of the Revolution knew little, but he 
divined almost everything. He was, therefore, the greatest 
instinctive and practical magician of modern times. The 
world is still full of his miracles, and the country people will 
not believe that he is really dead. 

The blessed articles and indulgenced objects touched by 
holy images or by venerable persons, chaplets from Palestine, 
the Agnus-Dei made of the wax of the paschal taper, and 
the annual remains of the holy Chrism, scapularies, medals, 
are actual talismans. One of these medals has become pop- 
lar in our day, and even those who have no religion place it 
around the neck of their children. Hence the figures on it 
are also so perfectly kabalistic that this medal is really a 
pentacle, double and marvelous. On one side we see the 
great initiatress—the Celestial Mother of the Sohar, the 
Isis of Egypt, the Venus Urania of the Platonists, the Mary 
of Christianity—standing upon the world and placing one 
foot on the head of the magic serpent. She extends her two 
hands to form a triangle, of which the woman’s head is the 
apex. Her hands are open, and they throw out rays, which 
makes of them a double pentagram the rays of which are all 
directed toward the earth, evidently representing the en- 
franchisement of intelligence through labor. On the other 
side, we see the double tau of the hierophants, the lingam 
with the double kteis, or with the triple phallus supported 





*Adon-Hiram, better known popularly as Hiram Abiff, or Hiram the Grand 
Master. In the “Book of Kings,” it is said that Adonhiram was over the levy or 
conscription of men employed by Solomon to cut timber in Mount Lebanon for the 
Temple. Elsewhere the name Hiram, or Huram alone, is used. He is called Abiff 
or “his father” (Chronicles: ii, iv). “I have sent a skilful man, endued with intelli- 
gence, Huram Abiff, the son of a woman of the daughters of Dan, even Abiv a man 
of Tyre.” A French masonic legend represents him as having become the father of 
a son by the Queen of Sheba on the occasion of her visit to Jerusalem. Women 
seem to have gone on embassies in ancient times, to add personal charms to diplo- 
matic ingenuity. 
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with interlacing and double insertion by the kabalistic and 
Masonic M. representing the square between the two col- 
umns—Jackin and Boaz. Above on the same level, are placed 
two loving and suffering hearts, and around the whole are 
twelve pentagrams. Every one will tell you that the wearers 
of this medal do not attach this signification to it. But for 
that very reason it is more perfectly magic, having a double 
sense, and consequently a double virtue. The ecstatic, 
through whose revelation this talisman was engraved had 
already seen it existing and perfect in the astral light, which 
demonstrates once more the intimate connection of ideas and 
signs, and gives a new sanction to the symbolism of universal 
magic. 

The more importance and solemnity that we bestow 
upon the making and consecration of talismans and penta- 
cles, the more virtue they acquire. As can be understood, 
by the evidence of the principles which we have set forth. 
This consecration should be made on the special days which 
we have mentioned, and with the apparatus of which we have 
given the details. We consecrate them by the four exorcised 
elements, after having conjured the spirit of darkness by the 
conjuration of the Four. Then we take the pentacle in our 
hand, and, while casting some drops of magic water upon 
it—repeat: 

In nomine Eloim et per spiritum aquarum viventium, sis 
mihi in signum lucis et sacramentum voluntatis”®. 

In presenting it to the smoke of perfumes we say: 

Per serpentem ceneum sub quo cadunt serpentes ignei, 
sis mihi (etc.)**. 

While blowing seven times on the pentacle or on the 
talisman we say: 

Per firmamentum et spiritum vocis, sis mihi (etc.)?°. 

Finally while playing upon it triangularly some grains 
of purified earth or salt we must say: 





*In the name of the Aleim and by the spirit of the living waters, be to me for 
a symbol of light and a sacrament of will. 


“By the Serpent of Brass, under which all the fiery serpents fall, be thou to 
me, etc. 


“By the firmament and spirit of the Voice, be to me, etc. 
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In sale terrae et per virtuten vitae zterne, sis mihi 
(etc.)*®. 

Then we make the conjuration of the seven in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

We cast alternately into the sacred fire a pastille of 
seven perfumes, and say: 

“In the name of Michael, let Jehova command thee, and 
remove thee hence Havajoth”!*. 

“In the name of Gabriel let Adonai command thee, and 
remove thee hence, Belial’! 

“In the name of Raphael disappear before Elchim Sacha- 
biel”! (God of Sensual Pleasure.) 

“By Samael Zebaoth, and in the name of Eloim, Gibor, 
anoint thee Adramelec”! (King of Fire.) 

By Zachariel and Sachiel-Melec, obey Elvah Samgabiel! 
(God, lord of the left.) 

In the divine and human name of Shaddai, and by the 
symbol of the pentagram, which I hold in my right hand; 
in the name of the angel Anael, by the power of Adam and 
Eve, who are (Jot—Hava), retire Lilith; leave us in peace, 
Naamah! 

“By the holy Eloim and the names of the genii Cashiel, 
Sehaltiel, Aphiel ,and Zarahiel, at the command of Orifiel, 
turn away from us Moloch! We will not give thee our chil- 
dren to devour.” 

As to magic instruments the principal ones are: the 
wand, the sword, the lamp, the cup, the altar, and the tripod. 
In operations of high and divine magic we use the lamp, the 
wand and the cup; in works of black magic the wand is re- 
placed by the sword, the lamp by the candle of Cardan. We 
shall explain this difference in the special articles on Black 
Magic. 

Let us come to the description and consecration of 
instruments. 

The magic wand must not be confounded with the 
simple divining rod, nor with the fork of the necromancers, 
nor the trident of Paracelsus. The true and absolute magic- 


——*In the salt of the earth and by the power of Eternal Life, be to me, etc. 
"Evidently, Jehova or Jod-Hava reversed. 
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wand should be one single shoot, perfectly straight, of the 
almond tree or hazelnut bush, cut with one stroke of the 
magic pruning knife or gold sickle, before sunrise, and at 
the moment in which the tree is about to blossom. It must 
be perforated lengthwise without splitting or breaking it, 
and a long needle of magnetized iron introduced in it to oc- 
cupy its entire length. Next we adapt to one of its extremi- 
ties a polyhedral prism cut triangularly, and at the other 
end a similar figure in black resin. At the middle of the 
wand we will place two rings; one of red copper, the other of 
zinc. Next the wand will be gilded from the side of the resin, 
and silvered from the side of the prism up to the rings in 
the middle, and will be exclusively covered with silk as far as 
the extremities. On the copper ring these characters must 
be engraved, nempnp sean , the holy Jerusalem, 
and upon the zinc ring, s7pby yon King Solomon.*® 
The consecration of the wand should last seven 
days, beginning at the new moon, and it should be done by an 
initiated possessor of great arcana having himself a conse- 
crated wand. It is the transmission of the magic priesthood, 
and this transmission has not ceased since the twilight origin 
of the superior science. The wand and other instruments, 
but especially the wand, should be carefully concealed; and 
under no pretext should the magiste allow the profane to see 
them, or to touch them; otherwise they would lose all their 
virtue. 

The mode of transmission of the wand is one of the ar- 
cana of science, which it is never permitted to reveal. 

The length of the magic wand should not exceed that of 
the operator’s arm. The magician should only use it when 
he is alone, and he ought never to touch it without necessity. 
Several ancient magistes only made it the length of the fore- 
arm and concealed it under long sleeves, showing only in 
public a simple divining wand, or some allegorical sceptre 
made of ivory or ebony, according to the nature of the ex- 
periments. Cardinal Richelieu, who coveted all kinds of 


“The name Salomon is formed from salam, peace, and is a familiar word of 
salutation in all Southern Asia and Northern Africa. Temples of Peace were 
erected in India, Kashmir, and other countries. It seems to be apparent that many 
of the traditions of King Solomon, and his Temple, are closely akin to the tales of 
these various Shrines of Peace. 
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power, sought all his life for the transmission of the wand, 
without being able to find it. His kabalist, Gaffarel, could 
only give him the sword and talismans. Perhaps this was 
the secret motive of his hatred against Urbain Grandier, who 
knew something of the weaknesses of the Cardinal. The 
secret and prolonged conversations of Laubardement with 
the unfortunate priest, even some hours before his last pun- 
ishment, and the words of a friend and confidant of the latter 
when he was going to his death: “Monsieur, you are an able 
man; do not ruin yourself,” afford a great deal to think about 
in regard to this matter. 

The magic is the Verendum” of the magus. He ought 
not even to speak of it in a clear and precise manner. No 
person should boast of possessing it, nor should any one 
transmit the knowledge of the rites of its consecration, ex- 
cept under the conditions of discretion and absolute secrecy. 

The sword is less occult, and this is the way it must be 
made: 

It must be of pure steel with a copper handle, made in 
the form of a cross with three pommels, as represented in the 
“Enchiridion” of Leo III, or having for a guard two cres- 
cents, as in our figure’ Upon the central knot of the guard 
which must be engraved the sign of the macrocosm should 
be placed , and on the other that of the microcosm. It is 
necessary to engrave the Hebrew monogram of Michael, as 
it is seen in Agrippa, and upon one side of the blade these 
characters 965 ~ my ofa, and upon the other the mon- 
ogram of the Lebarum of Constantine, followed by these 
words, Vince in hoc: Deo duce, ferro comite.* (See for the 
authenticity and exactness of these figures the best ancient 
editions of the “Enchiridion.” 

The consecration of the sword should be made on Sun- 
day, during sunlight, under the invocation to Michael. The 
sword-blade should be put into a fire of laurel and cypress; 
the sacred fire wet with the blood of a mole or serpent, and 
the words that be said: Sis mihi gladius Michaelis in virtute 





"The awful symbol. 
*With this conquer, having God for leader and the sword for companion. 
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Eloim Sabaoth fugiant a te spiritus tenebrarum et reptilia 
terrae.t Next it shall be perfumed with the perfumes of the 
sun, and enclosed in silk with branches of vervain, which 
must be burned on the seventh day. 


The magic lamp should be made of four metals, gold, 
silver, brass, and iron; the foot should be of iron; the knot of 
brass; the cup of silver; the triangle in the middle of gold. 
It should have two arms composed of three metals twisted 
together ; in such a way, however, as to leave a triple passage 
for the oil. It is to have nine wicks, three in the middle and 
three on each arm; (see figure). Upon the foot shall be en- 
graved the seal of Hermes, and above the double-headed An- 
drogyne of Khunrath. The lower border of the foot will rep- 
resent a serpent biting his tail. 


Upon the cup or vessel holding the oil, there shall be en- 
graved the signet of Solomon. Two globes are to be adapted 
to this lamp: One ornamented with transparent pictures 
representing the seven spirits, the other larger and double, 
fitted to contain in four compartments between two glasses of 
water tinted in diverse colors. The whole is to be enclosed in 
a wooden column turning upon itself and adjusted to allow to 
escape at will one of the rays of the lamp, that will be thrown 
upon the smoke of the altar, at the moment of the invocations. 
This lamp is of great help to aid the intuitive operations of 
slow imaginations, and to create forms of a frightful reality 
immediately before the magnetised individuals; which, being 
multiplied by the mirrors, will seem suddenly to enlarge and 
change the cabinet of the operator into an immense hall, full 
of visible souls. The intoxication of the perfumes, and the 
exalting influence of the invocations will soon transform this 
phantasmagoria into a real vision (reve) We will recog- 
nize the individuals whom we have known; the phantoms 
will speak. If then we close again the column of the lamp 
while doubling the fire of perfumes, something extraordinary 
and unexpected will be produced. 


(To be continued.) 





+Be to me the sword of Michael; by the power of Eloim Sabaoth (the 


god of hosts); let the spirits of darkness and the reptiles of the earth flee 
from thee. 


























MOMENTS WITH FRIENDS. 


What ts the relation between magnet- 
ism and gravitation, and how do they 
differ, if at all? And what is the re- 
lation between magnetism and animal 
magnetism, and how do they differ, if 
at all? 

Positive science does not state what 
gravitation is, and admits it does not 
know. The facts, however, which are 
observed by scientists, and which are 
called gravitation, are, briefly stated, 
that there is a pull which every body 
has on every other body according to 
its mass, and that the strength of the 
pull is lessened with the increase of the 
distance between the bodies and is in- 
creased with their nearness. The se- 
quence of facts, called gravitation, ex- 
hibits itself without respect to the ar- 
rangement of the particles in the bodies. 
All physical masses, therefore, are said 
to gravitate toward each other. 

Magnetism is a mysterious force con- 
cerning the nature of which science has 
so far given little information, although 
some of the facts brought about by mag- 
netic force are well known to scientists. 
Magnetism is the force which shows it- 
self through magnets. A magnet is a 
body in which all or some particles are 
of like polarity, and where the axes 
between the poles in the particles are 
approximately parallel. The positive 
poles of the particles with approximate- 
ly parallel axes point in one direction, 
the negative poles of these particles 
point in the opposite direction. A body 
is a magnet, according to the pre- 
ponderance of the particles which have 
parallel or approximately parallel axes 
with like polarity. A magnet approaches 


perfection as a magnet, in proportion to 
the number of its particles which have 
like polarity and parallel axes, as com- 
pared to the number of particles which 
have not parallel axes and are not of 
like polarity. Magnetism manifests 
through a body according to the pro- 
portion of particles in the mass of the 
body which are magnetic, that is, of like 
polarity and axes parallel. Magnetism 
is a force present everywhere in the 
world, but manifesting only through 
bodies with magnetic arrangement of 
their particles. This applies to inani- 
mate objects. 


The same force is raised to a higher 
power in animal bodies. Animal mag- 
netism is the operation of a _ force 
through animal bodies, when the bodies 
are of a certain structural nature. The 
structure to be magnetic has to be such 
that the particles in the cells and the 
cells of the animal body are of a struc- 
ture so that the universal magnetic force 
will flow through them. To that end 
the structure has to be similar to that 
in inanimate magnets. The axis of the 
animal body is the spine, and animal 
bodies are magnetic when the particles 
in the cells are adjusted in alignment 
to the corresponding portion of the spine 
and to the marrow in the bones. The 
action from the poles of the body is 
by means of the nerves. The magnetic 
bath or field is the atmosphere around 
the body. Any animal bodies coming 
within the influence of this field, expe- 
rience the effect of the universal mag- 
netic power which flows through the 
magnetic animal body and is then called 
animal magnetism. 
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Animal magnetism is not personal 
magnetism, though it has a part in pro- 
ducing what is called personal mag- 
netism. Animal magnetism is not hyp- 
notism, though persons having animal 
magnetism may use it to produce 
hypnotic effects. 

The linga sharira, or invisible form 
of the physical body, is a storage bat- 
tery for life. One of the modes in 
which life operates is magnetism. If 
the linga sharira in a human body has 
its physical counterparts constructed as 
stated, that is, the particles in magnetic 
alignment, then it can hold and store 
life and can transmit the life under the 
aspect of what is called animal mag- 
netism. 

The answer to the question is that 
there is no direct relation between gravi- 
tation and animal magnetism as de- 
scribed. They differ in that, as far as 
gravitation, every mass pulls every other 
mass, and the force called gravitation 
is active at all times; but the force called 
animal magnetism does not act at all 
times, but is active in those instances 
only when there is an animal structure, 
the features of which are a like polariza- 
tion of the particles and a true or ap- 
proximate parallelism of axes. 





How are cures effected by animal 
magnetism? 


Animal magnetism is a universal force 
acting through a human body, in which 
the cells are polarized and arranged in 
a certain way, which polarization and 
arrangement induce the universal life 
into the body and permit the transfer 
of the life directly to another animal 
body. 

A diseased physical body is one which 
lacks the proper arrangement of its par- 
ticles, or is one in which there are ob- 
structions to the life flow, or in which 
changes have taken place due to the 
absence of the usual breath and life 
circulation. One who has much animal 
magnetism, and one through whom ani- 
mal magnetism is readily transmitted, 
may heal diseases in others. He may 
heal by his presence alone without bodily 
contact, or he may heal by contacting 


bodily the one to be healed. When the 
healing is done by the presence of the 
healing one it is done by the enclosing 
of the sick in the atmosphere surround- 
ing the healing one. The atmosphere 
is a magnetic bath, charged with the 
universal life acting as animal mag- 
netism. Animal magnetism is a poor 
name for the great force of the uni- 
versal life, but we use it here to remain 
within the familiar usage of the time. 
The bath acts on the atmosphere of the 
ailing person and tends to restore in 
it the circulation of the universal life 
force, by removing the obstructions, re- 
establishing the circulation, and by the 
rearrangement of the molecules in the 
cells, so that the life force may flow 
uninterruptedly and the organs in the 
body be allowed to perform their natural 
functions. 

Healing through animal magnetism, 
when done by direct contact of the 
body of the healing one, is best done 
when the hands of the healing one, act- 
ing as the positive and the negative 
poles, are placed on the body or the 
part affected. The magnetism may 
emanate from any part of the body, such 
as the eyes, breasts, but the most natural 
means of applying it is by means of the 
hands. The important feature in ef- 
fecting a cure is that the mind of the 
healer should not interfere with the 
transmission of the magnetism. Usually 
the mind does affect and interfere with 
the healing influence, because the healer 
often fancies that he must direct the 
flow of magnetism with his mind. In 
every case where the healer acts with 
his: mind in connection with the mag- 
netism, while he attempts to heal, he 
will do harm, because the mind does not 
effect the cure, though it may direct 
and color the magnetism. The mind 
interferes with and impedes the natural 
action of the magnetism. The mag- 
netism will act naturally if not inter- 
fered with by the mind. Nature, and 
not the mind, effects the cure. Man’s 
mind does not know nature, and does 
not know itself when in the body. If 
it knew itself in the body then the mind 
would not interfere with nature. 

A FRIEND. 





